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PREFACE. 



The author of this little work holds the singular 
view that not only is it objectionable for the 
teacher to load the pupil's brain with useless or 
at any rate comparatively useless knowledge^ 
but it is not even praiseworthy so to load his 
own; and by so much as he does so misload 
it, by so much does he become a less efficient 
teacher. The object he has had constantly in 
view is therefore, in the first place, carefully to 
winnow out the meal from the chaff of language ; 
to teach English as it is, not as it was ; making 
English as it was not the primary but merely 
the secondary consideration. And not only so, 
but considering that most of his readers know a 
little French, and probably a little Latin too, 
rather to draw his illustrationa frouL ^Xvc^^^ Xr^'^k 
great languages, when in the mmdoaxL oi '^Jajevx 
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splendour, than from his own before it began to 
be anything. Secondly, on the one hand not to 
sink too low, inculcating what was presumably 
well known already; on the other, not to soar 
beyond the reasonable requirements of the 
university student. Thirdly, to raise the study, 
as far as in hii^ lay, to the dignity of a 
science, — for language is a science, or it is 
nothing; to investigate the general as well as 
the special laws of language, and give, as far 
as space allowed, the why and wherefore of 
everything. To show that there is nothing 
really fortuitous in language, however much may 
appear so, is surely a noble object, and the result 
surely cannot fail to be at once interesting and 
profitable to the reader. And lastly, not only to 
give the best, but to put it in the best possible 
form, and in the shortest possible compass. 

In writing the best Grammar he could, fain 
would he also have written one by which the 
maximum of marks would have been obtainable 
at confessedly the leading grammar examination 
in the country — that of London University. 
But, alas ! these two objects have not been 
found altogether reconcilable. Had the exami- 
nation for matriculation London been more in 
accordance with its own admira\iVe ^To^^xcesasi, 
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this might possibly have been a better Gram- 
mar ; and had he neglected the just claims of the 
general student, the special student for London 
University might possibly score somewhat higher 
marks off him. 

In conclusion, would the examinee know how 
to use the following pages to the best advantage ? 
He must name the text-book he uses, to begin 
with ; and where author and examiner are at 
variance, give both sides of the question if he 
can ; and if he must differ from his examiner, do 
so with all due courtesy. By thus acting he 
may rely, I trust, upon obtaining honour marks 
through the diligent use of this manual 

83, JTereford Roadt 
BaysusateTf W, 
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ENGLISH aEAMMAR. 



[I have made use of the following contractions : — Lat. 
for Latin, Gr. for Greek, O.E. for Old English, A.S. for 
Anglo-Saxon, and N.F. for Norman-French.] 

Grammar (from grapho, I write) is the art of 
speaking and writing a language with propriety. 
It is not quite identical with philology. Philo- 
logy relates to the nature of language ; Grammar 
only to its literary forms. Thus aU sorts of bad 
grammar, provincialisms and childese (or chil- 
dren's talk), are interesting to the philologist, 
but caviare to the grammarian. 

The knowledge of letters, their proper sound, 
and the way in which they are formed into 
words, constitute the elements of a language, in 
the most exact signification of the phrase. I 
have here called it Grammatology. 

Orthography and Orthoepy are sister sciences : 
Orthography (from orthos, right, and grapho, 
I write) is the- science of spelling o.ott^'C^Vjs 
Orthoepy (from orthos, right, and e;pos^ «• ^^xS>i, 
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that of pronouncing correctly. Etymology (from 
etumos, true, and logos, science) teeats of the 
derivation of words ; Accidence, of their inflec- 
tion; Syntax, of their combination in clauses 
and sentences ; Prosody, of their combination in 
lines similarly afiected as regards the number 
and accents of the syllables in them, and also as 
regards their termination in the case of rhyming 
metre. 

Such are the parts into which English 
Grammar is most correctly divided. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE. 

Section I. 
The Vaxious Languages of the World. 

Of the aboriginal languages of the New 
World — ^America, Australia, and Polynesia — but 
little is certainly known,* but those of the Old 
World have been morphologically divided into 
three classes: (1) Monosyllabic, (2) Aggluti- 

* Geologists of the Darwin school might perhaps he 
tempted to concur with Oriental legend in assigning them 
a pre-Adamitic origin ; and point by way of proof to the 
singular phenomenon of their rapid disappearance, after 
the fashion of milk-teeth, in the presence of the permanent 
Adamitic race. Or shall we pronoimce that of America 
pre-Adamitic and that of Australasia pre-Evan, as being 
sprung from the union of Adam with his phantom -wiiQ 
Lilith? 
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native, (3) Inflectional ; to which corresponds the 
ethnological classification : (1) The Serian, or 
that of China, Thibet, and Further India ; (2) 
The Turanian, or that of the Mahometan part of 
Africa, also of Asia (except those parts elsewhere 
specified as belonging to the other two) and the 
European peoples that have migrated therefrom, 
the Turks, the Magyars in Hungary, the Finns, 
the Laps, and the Samoyedes ; (3) The Noachian, 
or that of the rest of the Old World.* 

The Noachian, again, is subdivided into :— 

I. The Hamitic,t or the language of the 
heathen part of Africa. 

II. The Semitict subdivided into the Hebraic ; 
the Arabic, including the dialect of Arabia 

"** Geologists that doubt the absolute universality of the 
Flood might derive the Turanian from Tur, a son of Cain 
the fratricide, and point by way of confirmation of their 
theory to the fact that the wild, desolate, Turaniaa 
region was certainly the wretched scene of his life-long 
banishment — where "the earth did not put forth her 
strength/' and where he was "a fugitive and a wanderer,'' 
as an outlawed nomad, — a description of the race to this 
day. And they might pronounce the Chinese descendants 
of Abel, unwarlike lambs, as they are, before wolves— 
their Tartar conquerors, even as was theit hapless ancestor 
before Cain, his miurderer. Thus the three sons of 
Adam — Seth, Cain, and Abel — are the foimders of the^ 
triad of race and language systems into which the Old 
World is divided. And even admitting that the Flood 
drowned all three, the silence of Scripture on the subject 
of two of them is no clear proof of their utter extinction. 

t FromShem, Ham, and Japheth, the three sons of Noah. 
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Proper, and Amharic, or Abyssinian; the 
Aramaic, including Syriac and Chaldaic; and 
the Coptic, the language of Egypt previous to 
its conquest by the Moslems. 

III. The Japhetic,* of which we are now to 
speak more at length. 

Section II. 

The Japhetic Languages. 

The Japhetic has been called the Aryan, or 
noble language, from ar, to plough, agriculture 
being the occupation of a settled nation, as 
opposed to the Turanian, or the language of 
nomadic or barbarous tribes. It is now, how- 
ever, usually called the Indo-Germanic, or, better 
still, the Indo-European family. It is subdivided 
into the following stocks : — 

(1) Sanscrit. (5) Hellenic. 

(2) Persian. (6) Latin. 

(3) Slavonic. (7) Teutonic. 

(4) Keltic. 

(1) The Sanscrit was the language of Ancient 
India ; from it springs the modem BHindoostanee. 
It is the language of India Proper and Ceylon. 

(2) The Persian is sprung from Zend, now 
obsolete, as are also the languages of Afghanistan, 
of Beloochistan, and of parts of Asiatic Turkey. 

* See note t on preyious page. 
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(3) The Slavonic is the language of Russia, 
non-Germanic Austria, Servia, Montenegro, and 
Bulgaria. 

(4) The Keltic was the original language of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; the Kymric form of 
it is still si)oken in Wales, and the Erse and 
Gaelic in parts of Ireland and the Highlands. 
Also the Manx, in the Isle of Man, and the 
Armorican, or Bas-Breton in Brittany (France). 
It was extant in Cumberland as late as the 
tenth century, in Cornwall as late as the reign 
of Elizabeth. 

(5) The Hellenic is the language of Greece. In 
its pure ancient form it was called Greek ; in its 
modeiTi corrupt form it is called Komaic. The 
Albanian language is a form of it. 

(6) The Latin was the language of Ancient 
Home. Its modem forms are Italian, Spanish, 
Tortuguese, French, and the Romance dialects of 
Uouiuania and Giisons. 

[J) The Teutonic is subdivided into two 

V'"* SauuUua vian (the language of Sweden, 
NvMwuy. IViuuark. and Iceland), which in its 
v*l^«x'< {uul extinct tbrni was called Norse • 

/'' v\riu.ui vtho older and extinct form of 

.^^^^ \\;t< v\Ulovl Cothie), which again is sub- 

->'io »tuo Hi-h Gomian — the language of 

•- *'- v;vM.ut\\. and Low German, from 

^, ^.,.^ ,..».., ^p p^jtch. (2) Flemish, (3) Anglo- 
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Saxon, the language now generally spoken in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in all North America 
(except Mexico and Greenland), in Australia 
and New Zealand, and by our countrymen 
scattered about in Hindoostan, South Africa, and 
all over the world. It is, however, only the 
basis, being mixed with a certain proportion of 
subsidiary non-Germanic elements. 



Section III. 

The Non-Oermanic Elements of the English 

Language. 

The non-Germanic elements of the English 
Language are — 

a Keltic. 
j3 Latin. 

7 Greek. 

8 Various. 

(o) The Keltic aborigines falling into utter 
servitude under their Saxon conquerors naturally 
imparted some few words of menial use ; namely, 
basket, bogie, boggle, bother, bran, button, cart, 
coat, cHb, dainty, dam, gown, grill, gusset, gyve, 
happy, niop, prance, prank, o^g, solder, trap, 
whip, vAre, These words are obviously all of a 
class : all homelily domestic in the extreme, all 
savouring of the kitchen, the nursery, and the 
servants'-room, with its indoor female, and out- 
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door male, serfs. There are also a few Keltic 
words recently introduced from the Highlands ; 
such as clany kUt, pibroch, etc. 

(j3) The Latin was introduced at four periods. 

1. During the Eoman occupation of the island 
between B.C. 55 and 410 A.D. Names of places 
in caster, as Lancaster, where the Eomans pitched 
their camp; in strat, as Stratford, where they 
paved a street ; in coin, as Lin^coln, where they 
founded a colony ; in port, or foss, as Gosport, 
where they dug a port or trench, are derived 
from this period. 

On the contrary, the oldest names of nature's 
own formation — ^rivers, mountains, etc., are Keltic. 

2. During the four centuries following the 
introduction of Christianity by St. Augustine, 
A.D. 596. Words of this period are chiefly eccle- 
siastical, as 7)ias8, sacrament 

3. From the accession of Edward the Con- 
fessor, when Norman-French became the language 
of the English Court, to the loss of Calais ; that 
is, during the whole period of our history that 
was in any way influenced by the Norman Con- 
quest. Words of this period are called NorTaan- 
French, and are said to be derived, not from Latin 
in a direct line, but from the Latin through the 
French. They are easily distinguished from 
other words of Latin origin by their radical 
divergence from the original word; thus|>oiscm 

and caitiff^, derived through, ttie Yx^xiQii. fcom 
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the Latin "potio" and "captivus," differ from the 
Latin in root ; but potion, and captive, derived 
from the Latin direct, differ from it only in 
suffix. 

The language of chivalry and law (as the most 
elementary knowledge of the history of the 
period would lead us to anticipate) is derived 
from the Normans ; e.g., war, chase, parliament, 
and the very words chivalry - and law them- 
selves. 

4. From the Eevival of learning — sometimes 
called the Renaissance — at the complete restora- 
tion of peace after the miserable and disastrous 
Wars of the Roses, in the reign of Henry VII., to 
the present time. 

(7) Greek was introduced at two periods : — 

1. In consequence of the introduction of 
Christianity many Greek theological terms crept 
into the language from the Greek Testament ; as 
Bible, bishop, church: or from the writings of 
the Fathers, as canon, clerk. 

2. The amazing progress made in natural 
science during the last hundred years has given 
birth to a host of scientific words of Greek origin, 
e.g., botany, physiology, oi'nithology, 

(8) Lastly, our extensive commerce, and our 
world-wide empire, on which the sun never sets, 
have borrowed a miscellaneous host of words 
from almost every people upon the face of the 
earth. 
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To conclude, would we know simply by its 
meaning, without the aid of etymology, the 
origin of any given word ? 

The language of learning and literature is of 
Latin origin; that of science, of Greek origin; 
that of religion, of either Greek or Latin origin ; 
that of law, chivalry, etc., of Norman-French 
origin; that of every-day life, of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. 

Abstract names of qualities are generally of 
Latin origin, as are names of actions if general, 
but if special of Anglo-Saxon; thus raotibn is 
Latin, but the various sorts of motion, hiching, 
rimning, dancing, etc., are Anglo-Saxon. Sound 
iH Latin, but roar, noise, splash, hiss, etc., are 
Anglo-Saxon. So of the names of things, the 
general name is Latin, as beast; the special 
name is Anglo-Saxon, as cat, dog, etc. 

Again, natural and artificial products will be 
of tlio stock we originally got them from ; pease, 
htUier, paper, from Latin ; ambergris, civet, lemon, 
from Arabic ; gazette, umbrella, from Italian; 
Hchooner, yacht, from Dutch. So manners, cus- 
toms, and things naturally follow the country that 
they belong to, and that gave them their name ; as 
amitc/<; (Malaysian), ^a^^oo (Polynesian). Hence our 
natural productions and phenomena will often be 
Anglo-Saxon, the corresponding artificial ones, 
Latin, or Norman-French: thus Ovbse and Thames 
arc Keltic, but Stockport and Lwcolu, La.tin; 
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sheep, pig, and cow are Anglo-Saxon, but mutton, 
pork, and beef, Norman-French, the aboriginal serf 
giving its name to the one, the proud Eoman or 
Norman conqueror to the other : the one tend- 
ing the sheep, pig, and cow, and the other eating 
them. 

Lastly, if a word is a good deal changed it 
does not come from Latin direct, but from Latin 
through the Norman, as already explained. 



Section IV. 

Changes the Language has undergone. 

Having now discussed the several elements of 
wliich the English language consists, it only 
remains to consider the changes that have 
gradually taken place in it, in consequence of 
the action of those elements, as arranged for 
convenience' sake in the three following periods : 

(1) From the invasion of Hengist and Horsa, 
A.D. 449, to the accession of Edward the Confessor, 
A.D. 1042, constitutes the first, or Anglo-Saxon, 
period, during which the language is styled 
Anglo-Saxon. At this time the language was 
pure Anglo-Saxon, inflected in all its parts like 
the language of modern Germany, and, like all 
inflected languages, capable of much variety in 
the order of words. 

(2) From the accession o£ E^d^ax^ \X\fe ^^^'^-^ 
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fessor, 1042 A.D., to the loss of France, 1451,* 
constitutes the second, or Norman-French, period. 

The invasion and final conquest of the Danes, 
though it utterly failed to introduce more than 
some two or three dozen Danish words into the 
permanent tongue (though some few more still 
linger in the provinces and in Old English litera- 
ture), and the termination hy in certain northern 
and midland Danish towns, as Appleby, still 
permanently affected the very genius of the 
language, and paved the way for the almost utter 
extinction of its native inflections. 

The Norman period completed the work thus 
begun, substituting Norman-Latin in the place 
of the few Anglo-Saxon inflections that still 
remained. This period consists of two parts, or 
sub-periods. 

(a) The English of the first sub-period — 
extending from the accession of the Confessor, 
1042, to the loss of Normandy in the reign of 
John, 1204 — is called Old English. In this sub- 
period the Norman-French was dominant every- 
where, in the schools, in the law courts, and in 
the king's palace, but still failed to put down the 
Anglo-Saxon, which remained, then as ever, the 
tongue of the " lewd " illiterate people. 

* The ordinary date given is 1485, the termination of 
the Wars of the Koses. But the above date is the more 
logical. In any other point of view either date serves 
equally well, as the period between 1451 and 1485 (that 
of the Wars of the Roses) was a perfect blank, alike moral 
and literary. 
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(6) The English of the second sub-period — 
extending from the loss of Normandy, 1204, to 
that of all France, 1451 — is called the Middle 
English. During this sub-period the Anglo- 
Saxon recovered its ascendency. In the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century the practice of 
employing the Norman-French in the place of 
the native Anglo-Saxon was discontinued in 
schools ; by a statute, passed in 1362, all pleas in 
courts of justice were directed to be carried on 
in English ; with the revival of learning, the 
tide of pure Latin began to return ; and with 
the loss of our last French possession (Calais), 
the Norman period expired bodily, as it had 
already done spiritually. But its work was 
done; English was no longer a pure Teutonic, 
but, as a natural consequence of its hybridity, a 
permanently non-inflected language. Hence its 
almost utter incapacity for forming compound 
words. For that which is hybrid is also sterile. 

(3) From the loss of France, 1451, to the 
present time constitutes the third period, during 
which the language is called modem English. 

Specimen of English of the First Period. 

Fortham is heofena rice &nlic tham cyn inge 
the hys theowas geradegode. And tha he thiet 
gerad sette, hym wees &n broht se hym sceolde 
tyn thusend punda. And tha he nsafde hwftx\a\jL 
he hyt agulde, byne het hys YAeiot^ ^^b-^^f^^s^L, 
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and hys wif and hys cild, and eall thaet he ahte. 
Tha astrehte se theow hyne, and cwsedh: Hlaford 
hafa gethyld on me, and ie hyt the eall agylde. 
Tha gemiltsode se hlaford hym, and forgeaf hym 
thone gylt. Tha se theowa {it-eode, h6 gem^tte 
hys efentheowan se hym sceolde &n hund pen^; 
and he nam hyne tha, and forthrysmode hyne, 
and cwsedh : Agif thaet thu me scealt. And tha 
astrehte hys efen-theowa hyne, and bsed hyne, 
and thus cwsedh Gethyldega, and ie hyt the eall 
agife. 

Abundantly inflected. Not unlike Icelandic 
to look at. Absolutely unintelligible to a modem 
reader. To this period belong the writings of 
Csedmon (author of a metrical version of the 
scripture narrative), Alfred the Great, and -^Elfric. 
Its poetry tastelessly alliterative. 

Specwien of English of the Second Period. 

\_Word8 of Norman-French origin in italics.^ 

And now is fallen ther-of a frute' that folk han wel leuere 
Schewen her schriftes to hem* than shryne hem to her 

persones. 
As I haue no sauoure in songewarie' for I se it ofte faiUe ; 
Catoun and canonistris' conseiUeth us to leue 
To sette sadnesse in songewarie' for, sompnai ne cu/res. 
But holychirche and hij * holde better togideres, 
The most myschiefon molde* is mountyng wel faste. 
And Mede is manered after him* ri>te as kynde axeth. 
To the pore pepUr that parcd-mele buggen. 
Prestes BXidi persones' with jp?ace&o to himte 
And dyngen upon dauid* eche a day til eue 
Huntynge or haukinge* if any of hem itac, 
^js boBte of Mb benefya' wyrth'byiiom^VVni^SXfeT. 
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Great diminution of inflection. Disappearance 
of external resemblance to Icelandic. Large 
importation of Norman-French, sometimes called 
Romanesque, words. But none of Latin origin, 
" placebo " being merely a Latin word from the 
missal, and not English at all. General purport 
to be gathered by the careful student. This 
period has been divided, as we have already seen, 
into two sub-periods — Old English and Middle 
English. The principal works of the first sub- 
period are Layamon's "Brut," a poem on the 
legends of early British history; and the 
" Ormulum." The principal writings of the 
second sub-period are the " Visions of Piers 
Ploughman" (written about 1362, by one Long- 
lande), of which the above is a specimen, and 
Chaucer's " Canterbury Tales " (written about the 
same time). In the first sub-period there are but 
few words of Norman origin, in the latter many. 

It is not necessary to waste space on a speci- 
men of modem English. 

It may be subdivided into the four following 
sub-periods : 

(1) The sub-period previous to the Great 
Rebellion, when the Prayer-Book was compiled 
(in the reign of Edward VI.), Spenser, Shake- 
speare and Bacon wrote, and the Bible was trans- 
lated (in the reign of James I.). 

(2) The Restoration. Principal writers: Milton^ 
Locke^ Hryden, Bunyan. 
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(3) The Pre-revolutionary sub-period ; that is, 
the period between the final settlement of the 
kingdom after the Revolution of 1688, and the 
great European upheaval of the French Revolu- 
tion, 1789. Principal writers : Swift, Pope, Addi- 
son, Fielding, Defoe, Johnson, Goldsmith, Hume, 
Sterne, Gibbon. 

(4) The Post-revolutionary sub-period. Prin- 
cipal writers: Byron, Shelley, Campbell, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Bulwer, Carlyle, Tennyson. 

The language is now permanently fixed. We 
read the works of Shakespeare and Hooker as 
easily as those of Dickens and Tennyson, but 
Shakespeare and Hooker must have found nearly 
as much difficulty in reading those of Chaucer 
and Wycliffe, and still more those of Csedmon 
and Layamon, as we do ourselves. 

In other words, the language has passed from 
the twilight of semi-barbarism to the mid-day of 
classic refinement. Nevertheless it has under- 
gone certain changes with which the student 
should be familiar, and is still undergoing some. 
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Section V. 

Clianges the Language has undergone during the 

last Century or so. 

These are (as to a great extent the earlier 
changes were) :■•— 

(I.) The diminution of inflections and the sub- 
stitution of suffixes for root changes still go 
slowly on in the language of every-day life, and, 
of course at a yet slower rate, in the language 
of literature ; e.gr., in the following instances : — 

(a) The pronominal inflections (that is, the only 
important trace we have of genuine Anglo-Saxon 
inflections) have sustained terrible losses : e,g,, the 
second personal pronoun is no longer inflected ; 
the compound and many of the simple prono- 
minal adverbs, as thereupon, thither, whence, 
etc., are no longer used in conversation or light 
literature; and the inflection whom of the re- 
lative is avoided as much as possible, and whose 
is restricted to things animate. 

Yet even still our pronouns retain more traces 
of inflection than any other part of speech : thus 
m in whom, is a trace of accusative ; r in her, 
ne in mine, of possessive ; rice, of ablative of place; 
ce in once, of genitive; and m in whilom, of 
dative of time. And so on. 

Nay, in ^ in wha^ and i^ we have tha o\sa 
sole remaining trace of inflectioTi \iO cx.Yt^^«» 

c 
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gender — wliaJt being the neuter of whjo, and it 
(= Uii^ oihe. 

Lastly, we have several dualistic forms amongst 
the pronouns, viz, either, other, neither ; and even 
plural adjectives, viz. this, these, that, those. 

(6) A multitude of verbs formerly of the strong 
conjugation are now either obsolete, as slay; or 
of the weak, as redch ; or of both, as light : and 
a multitude formerly of the third dass of the 
strong conjugation, as crow, are now of the second, 
i,e, are less inflected. 

(c) The subjunctive is now very nearly gone. 
We no longer say, " Tarry at Jericho until your 
beards be grown," but, " Tarry at Jericho imtil 
your beads are grown ; " nor, " What care I how 
fair she be/' but, " What care I how fair she is." 
Indeed the subjunctive is now only used — except 
in poetry and solemn didactic prose — 

(1) After if, though, although, unless. 

(2) In the past indefinite tense of the copula 
(the verb to be) ; and many of the best speakers, 
and prose writers, too, confine it yet further to 
the following cases : — 

(3) Where it precedes its subject, as, " Were 
John here." (4) Where its subject is a personal 
pronoun, as, "If I were you." (5) Where the 
conjunction is emphasized as " If it were so, it 
were a grievous fault," or, what is much the 
same thing, if the fact supposed is emphatically 
doubtful. (6) Where it is used for the con- 
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ditional, as in the case just given, where "it 
Avere " is equivalent to " it would be." 

(II.) A derivative from an alien tongue is apt 
at ' first to take its meaning from the word from 
which it is derived, and then by degrees to 
modify that meaning. Hence a great change in 
the meanings of many English words in the 
course of the last two centuries ; thus animosity, 
originally courage, now means passionate ill-will; 
copy, originally abundance (from " copia "), now 
means the rewritten form of an original docu- 
ment; TTiiscreant, originally meaning believing 
amiss, now means grossly villainous. 

Pure Anglo-Saxon words occasionally, how- 
ever, alter their meanings, too ; thus fond and 
peevish originally meant foolish ; knave origin- 
ally meant, first boy, and then servant. 

(III.) When two words are in existence with 
the same meaning, one or other of them never 
fails to modify that meaning. As (I.) may be 
called the law of disinflection, resulting from 
hybridity, and (II.) that of divergence, so (III.) 
has been called the law of dissimilation; that is 
to say, the law whereby we employ words of an 
originally similar sense dissimilarly. Further- 
more, when the two words have the same root, 
the one that is most removed from that root is 
always the one that so modifies its meaning; 
thus captive, from "capio" direct, retains its 
original meaning; but caitif, derived from 
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'^capio" through the French^ has acquired tb& 
secondary sense of one who has the degraded 
character of a captive, a poor, worthless, degraded 
wretch. Precisely similar remarks apply to 
eodram(mj»y from ''extraneus" (Lat.), as com- 
pared with stranger, from "Stranger" (N.F.); and 
potion, from "potio" (Lat.), as compared with 
poison, from "poison " (N.F.) 

This law is at the bottom of most of the 
changes in meaning spoken of in division (EL), 
especially those referred to in paragraph (2). 
Thus we have, alas ! no end of words to express 
every form of folly ; so fond and peevish have 
their meanings modified — the one to express the 
amiable weakness of affection, the other the 
fretful inconstancy of temper that accompanies 
mental and bodily indisposition and infirmity.- 

But let him that would write his native lan- 
guage to perfection observe, that whilst on the 
one hand no two words are strictly synonymous, 
and it can never be quite indifferent which we 
use — still less can it be right to use different 
words to express the same conception for the 
sake of a supposed elegance of diction, or to 
avoid a supposed tautology, — on the other hand, 
the word that deviates most never quite loses all 
trace of its primary meaning, and the word or 
words to which it owes its being. Thus, on the 
one hand, a boy is opposed to a man, a lad to a 
lass, and a girl to a woman; and neither are boy 
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and lad, nor girl and lass, strictly synonymous : 
on the other hand, fondness fix)m " fon," a fool, 
never quite loses the idea of weakness. Thus it 
is incorrect to say, "I am very fond of my 
parents," and profane to speak of being fond of 
sacred things; and the antics of a child, from 
"antiquus," ancient, are properly quaint gambols, 
in which there is a certain parody of old people's 
waya 

The action of this third law has been fruitful 
of important changes; thus the genitive and 
possessive cases tend ever to grow more and 
more distinct — ^the one indicating mere gram- 
matical dependence, the other actual possession ; 
e.g., EnocKalbooh is the book belonging to Enoch, 
The Book of Enoch is the book written by or 
about Enoch. Thus, also, mine is no longer 
used as synonymous with my, but my is now 
purely attributive, — that is, is used as an adjec- 
tive only ; as, " This is my book :" mine is purely 
complementary ; that is, completes the sense after 
the copula (from the Latin compleo, I fill up) — 
as, " This book is mine " — ^where no substantive 
follows. 

Lastly, it may be remarked that when the 
words, or two usages of the same word, are 
incapable of dissimilation through being a}3S0- 
lutely synonymous, or, as more often happens, 
escape dissimilation through being superfluous, 
they tend to become obsolete; thus the words 
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slay (kill), wighJb (personage), earthling (husband- 
man), and water/right (hydrophobia) have become, 
and the words noun, nominative, genitive, and 
accusative are becoming, obsolete. 

(IV.) There is a tendency to convert substan- 
tives into verbs; as, to tea, for to dHnk tea 
with any one. 

(V.) There is an increasing tendency also to 
make one substantive before another do duty for a 
substantival adjective with or without a hyphen; 
as earth-works, boy-prince, Easter offering, war- 
rior queen. 

(VI.) Anomalies, whether in accidence or in 
syntax, tend more and more to obsolescence. 

(VII.) Commerce, the arts and sciences, and 
the profound study of our language, not only as 
classically written, but in its archaic, provincial, 
nay, even its slang and illiterate forms, daily 
swell the fuU current of modem English with 
fresh contributions — the latter so much so, that 
Spenser's Pastorals are probably (spelling apart) 
more intelligible now than when they were 
originally written. 

(VIII.) Two causes have produced a change in 
the pronunciation of many words. (1) The ten- 
dency to carry the accent back: thus Shakespeare 
said character, we say character; Eogers said 
balc6ny, we say balcony; Scott said Trafalgar, 
we say Trafalgar. (2) The more we grow a 
reading people the more we pronounce words 
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as they are spelt : hence the present pronuncia- 
tion of such words as Eome, oblige, yellow, tea, 
reason, Beaconsfield, St. Leger ; at one time pro-» 
nounced Room, obleege, yallow, tay, raison (as 
in Shakespeare's punning, "were raisons as 
plenty as blackberries"), BSconsfield, Silliger. 



Section VI. 
Archaie Orammar. 

Adjectives of two or more syllables were 
formerly compared in er and est; as graceful, 
gracefuUcr, gracefuUes^. 

Rather had originally a positive, rathe (early). 

Words with suJBix en^ some, and prefix mis, as 
silvern, gsuaesome, misadventure, tend to obso- 
lescence. 

Whose was used of the neuter gender, as — 

"A shell whose hollow wreathed chamber," 

Ttuam, thrice, yon, yond, yonder, aught, are 
dying out Also the personal pronouns used 
reflexively; as, "I will lay Tne down and sleep." 
Also various compoimd pronouns, hencefoHh, etc. 
Also thou, thee, and ye; and verbal suffixes, est^ 
eth: as tliou livest, he liveth. Also the verb be, 
except in the infinitive mood and after if and a 
personal pronoun in formal composition. 

The following perfects are archaic: awaked 
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(from otwife), bare (from 6ear), broke (from 
break), chode (from chide), domb (fix>m cZmb), 
crew (from crow), dave (fipom cleave), drave (from 
drive), gat (from ^6f) and its compound foigat, 
rid (from ride), smit (from arrvite), spake (from 
speak), sware (from swear), tare (from f^ar), writ 
(from write), gotten (from get), holpen (from 
help), shined (from shine). From and frore are 
archaic participles of freeze; lien, of lay. 

Also quoth (said); yclept and hight (called); wif 
(know), perfect wot and wsf, present infinitive 
to wit, present participle witting, and negative 
ftdverb wnwitti/ngly; trow, list, listed, methi/tiksy 
meseems, etc., are poetical archaisms. 

Adverbs were formerly inflected by comparison; 
as Wisely, wiselier, wiseliest. 

A swarm of prepositions are gone; as 'bout, 
'bove, ere, anent, 'hind, 'mid, 'neath, nigh, 'tween, 
ascant, bating, maugre, save. 

Also artificial interjections; as. Woe is me! 
Woe worth the day! Ods-bodikins ! Marry! 
Zounds ! 

His was sometimes put for 's/ as, "Jesus 
Christ his sake." 

With a numeral the sign of the plural was often 
dispensed with; as "five pound," "six foot," 
twenty year." 

In such phrases as, "Ten sail of the line," 
Twenty head of cattle," " Nine leash of par- 
tridges," this usage still obtains, even in prose. 
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The third personal pronoun was pleonasticallj 
repeated; as — 

**My banks tAey are furnished with bees." 

The interrogative who had accusative viho or 

One of two adjectives was placed before and 
the other after ^e copula, and the indefinite 
article repeated before each; as, ''He was a 
learned man, and a cfwaning!* 

To was used afber likey and also after the 
verbs da/re, see, Tnake, etc. ; as — 

'*I dwrst my lord to wager she is honest." 

Doth, does, and did were used without emphasis. 
The preposition a was used with the participle 
in mg ; as, " He fell a-weeping." 
Thoun took whom after it ; as — 

'* Satan than wham none higher sat." 

Besides the above archaisms, the following 
licences also are allowed in poetry, though not 
in prose composition, still less colloquially: — 

The pronouns are used substantively ; as — 

'' The prettiest he and prettiest sk& 
That ever mortal eye did see." 

(The Reign of Love.) 

Instead of saying, /, you, he, and they did so 
a/ad 80, a periphrastic phrase is employed, as 'Tis 
I that, 'tis you, that, 'tis he that, 'tis they that; as, 

" 'TKf ^y Ouit fltm renew XJlyaaea? to\L^^ 
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The preposition is put after the noun it 
governs ; as, " The woods among." 

Auxiliaries are omitted in the imperative or 
interrogative mood ; as — 

"Ruin seize thee, ruthless king." 
"Breathes there a man with soul so dead? " 

The nominative of the relative is omitted in 
deBanco of the ambiguity thus occasioned; as— 

" The fiend his lost soul haunted." 

For " The fiend tlmt his lost soul haunted." And 
even the antecedent is omitted; as — 

" To help who want, to forward who excel." 

For " To help ihose who want, to forward iho^Q 
who excel." 

The verb precedes the subject ; as — 

''Springs the green stalk." 

The adjective is used adverbially ; as — 

* * Hope reigns eternal. " 

The definite article is omitted. 

Verbs of the third class of the strong conju- 
gation, in en or ti, are conjugated as if they were 
of the second class ; thus in poetry we use hrdliQ 
for broke?!, heat for beate^i, liewed for heww., 
chid for chiddcTi, eat for eateTi; as — 

"The pig was eat 
And Tom was heat; " 

{NuvBery Ehymes.) 
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and so on of all the others, except those that 
form their preterite with a long vowel — as give, 
gave — which cannot thus interchange perfect for 
participle. 

But = iliat not; as — 

" Oh, never dream hid ill will come 
Of such rash folly." 

In the strong conjugation the participle some- 
times assumes en — as burst, huvsten ; shot, 
shottcTi. 

The 8 of the possessive genitive of nouns 
ending in s is omitted; as, Bacchus' for Bacchus'a. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

GBAMMATOLOGY. 

Section I. 
The Alpliabet. 

Lettebs are symbok used to express sounds. 
A collection of the symbols thus used is called an 
Alphabet (from Alpha and Beta, the first two 
letters of the Greek Alphabet). 

The English Alphabet is derived from the 
Latin through the Anglo-Norman. 

Of the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, five 
are Vowels and twenty-one are Consonants. 

A Vowel (from voco, I call) is a letter which 
makes a perfect sound by itself. 

A Consonant (from con, together, and sono, I 
sound) is a letter that requires to be sounded 
together with a vowel or a diphthong to make a 
perfect soimd. 

The Vowels are a, e, i, o, and u. 

The Consonants are subdivided into liquids, 
mutes, sibilants, vowel and compound consonants. 

A Liquid is so called because it AlOn^s along in 
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a continuous sound and is capable of combining 
with any other letter. 

A Mute is so called because it is an interrupted 
sound and has not the same faculty of combining 
with other letters as the liquid ; thus p and h 
cannot be sounded together. 

The Sibilants (from aibilus, hissing), so called 
from their hissing sound, are 8 and z. 

The Mutes are subdivided into gutturals, 
labials^ and dentals. 

The liabials, p, b, f, and v, are so called from 
labivmi, a lip; the Dentals, d, t, from dens, a 
tooth ; and the Gutturals, c, g, and /c, from guttur, 
a throat : because in the first we press our lips 
together, in the second we press our tongue upon 
the base of the teeth, in the third we open our 
mouths and, as Gray says, " pour our throats." 

The letters/ v, commonly called labials, should 
properly be (^ed labio-dentals, because we use 
both teeth and lips. 

The Aspirate h (from ad, on, and spiro, I 
breathe) is so called because we breathe upon 
it. It is a sort of guttural 

The Liquids^ I, m, n, r, are subdivided into 
trills, or perfect liquids ; and nasals, or imperfect 
liquids. The Trills are I and r, and are so called 
from their trilling and fluent soimd. The Nasals 
are m and n, and are so called from nasKs, 
a nose, it being necessary that the nostrils 
should be in a normal state for t\iQ ti^\i ^tcos^^^s^- 
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tion of them ; as we see by people in a state of 
violent indignation or gaping or with a cold in 
the head, for, not being in a state to sound the 
letters properly through the nasal organs, they 
turn m into h and n into d. 

The Vowel Consonants, w and y^ are so called, 
partly because they are sometimes used as con- 
sonants and sometimes as vowels, but principally 
because they are formed by the rapid sounding 
together of two vowels. Thus o, a, sounded 
rapidly together, make wa ; e, o, sounded rapidly 
together, make yo. 

The Compound Consonants, j, x, q, are so 
called because they are partly one kind of 
consonant and partly another ; thus j' = d -f- ^^^ 
true or French j, heard but not seen in occasion, 
i.e. = a dental + a sibilant ; x = k'\' 8, i.e, a 
guttural + a sibilant ; q^^k + w, i.e, a guttural 
+ a vowel consonant. 

When two or more vowels are made use of to 
express a single articulate soimd the combination 
is called a Diphthong (from dis, twice, and phthmi- 
gos, a sound); a False Diphthong if one vowel 
would have sufficed, as ea in death ; a True Diph- 
thong otherwise, as Oi^ in cow. 

All letters were originally as the Chinese still 
are — Hieroglyphics ; that is, pictorial representa- 
tions of certain visible objects : e.g,, B, in Greek /3, 
in Hebrew n, is the picture of a house ; and the 
modihcationa it has undeTgone Te^T^^ecit the 
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corresponding improvements of domestic archi- 
tecture, from rt, the picture of a tent, to B the 
picture of a two-storied house. So T is the 
picture of a bull's two horns, from the Greek 
letter Tau (r), from which was derived the Greek 
word tauro8y a bull. M bears an unmistakable 
resemblance to the Chinese hieroglyph for Tnov/ii- 
tain; S, the sibilant, is the picture of a snake ; Y 
of a tree, and so on. 

But besides these, our Saxon ancestors had 
Runic letters, which were nearly all combinations 
of straight lines, such as could be cut or carved 
on objects of wood, stone, or metal ; e.g., arrows, 
swords, coffins, bells, etc. Y in y" — still occasion- 
ally used playfully for the, as "P frolics of 
Mayfair " — is the only trace we have left of them. 
It is a corruption of the Runic letter Thorn, 

We have therefore three alphabets, besides the 
Rimic, now obsolete — ^the Roman and Italic still 
in use, and the Black-letter or German found in 
old books. 



Section II. 

Defects of the Alphabet. 

The causes of the defects of our orthography 
(to use the incorrect and self-contradictory phrase 
at present in vogue) are twofold : (1) we have 
not letters enough to express the difietetAi ^o\>xA&^ 
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_____^ ^ _i — 

and (2) we use them improperly. The ele- 
mentary sounds of the English tongue, erro- 
neously stated by some grammarians to be 42, 
are really only 37, viz. the sounds of the italicized 
letters in the following 37 words : — 

1.2 3 4567 8 9 10 

fall father, fate, fat, kd, fed, tin, cool, full, note, 

11 12 13 14 15 16 VI 18 19 20 

not, but, ^t;ell, 2/et, hot*se, fine, voice, peg, 6at,/op, 

21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 2» 30 

t;an, ^op, heac?, IKvcl, this, cat, egg, sun, da^e, s^un, 

31 32 33 34 35 36 37 

asTire, iaw, mew, now, row, hoi, fur. The italic- 

38 39 40 41 42 

ized sounds in ^'est, song, {eud, why, chest, by 
some erroneously reckoned distinct, are really 
only compounds of the above ; thus sound 38 is 
a compoimd of 23 and 31 ; 39, of 27 and 34 ; 
40, of 8 and 14 ; 41, of 36 and 13 ; 42, of 22 and 
30. To express these 37 different sounds we 
have only 26 different letters ; and of these, 
three, viz. c, q, and x, are superfluous, i.e. ex- 
press no different sounds. Thus c expresses no 
sound which is not already expressed by k or 
8; oj is merely a combination of sounds 26 and 
28 ; g of 26 and 13. 
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Section III. 

Defects in the Use of the Alphabet. 

Still, defective as is our alphabet, if we had 
but three more letters to express sounds 2, 8, 25, 
and if we employed j, as the French do, to 
express sound 31, prefixing a d! to it to express 
sound 37, we should have, if not letters, at any 
rate combinations of letters enough to express 
the said 37 elementary sounds ; and these com- 
binations of letters would readily become simple 
letters by the adoption of certain easily under- 
stood contractions. Hence it appears that the de- 
fects of our orthography arise partly indeed from 
not having letters enough, but stiU more from 
using the letters we have improperly. Now the 
ways in which we use them improperly are four : 
(I.) We express two or more different sounds by 
the same letter or combinations of letters ; thus 
the one combination, cmcjh, expresses the sounds 
in (1) cough, (2) bough, (8) hiccough, (4) thorough, 
(5) through, (6) enough, (7) dough. (II.) One 
sound is expressed by two or more letters or 
combinations ; thus the sound of e is expressed 
by (1) a?, as (Edipus, (2) oe as in Athenoeum, 
(3) 66 as in feet, (4) e — 6, as in here, (5) ea, 
as in meat, (6) ie, as in field, (7) ei, as in deceit, 
(8) e, alone, as in me. (III.) Letters are some- 
times wholly silent; as a in death, e in heart. 
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(IV.) The axtificial sequence of our letters is at 
variance with the natural sequence of our sounds; 
thus we write gs, as in Hogs, and ched, as in 
preaci^ecZ though we cannot pronounce them, and 
do not write what we cannot help pronouncing, 
viz. gz, and cJit Our language indeed is fuU of 
such sounds and combinations; sounds that we 
never write, and combinations of letters that we 
cannot pronounce (yide Chap. IV., Sec. V.). 

Phonetism is the system of spelling words as 
they are pronounced. It is usually regarded as 
antagonistic to etymology, because it would strike 
out many silent letters that indicate it, as 2 in 
aims, and would spell all in one way words 
whose present diversity of spelling indicates a 
like diversity of etymon. But here and there it 
may be of service ; thus s should be struck out of 
idand, and I out of couW ; since, instead of in- 
dicating, they actually disguise the etymology. 

The reasons of the irregularity of our ortho- 
graphy are two : (I.) Because it was so long before 
the English language became the language of 
literature. Naturally the spelling of the illiterate 
— spelling not fixed by the learned — will vary 
infinitely ; indeed we know that our spelling did 
fluctuate very considerably as late as the Hano- 
verian period. (II.) Because it is derived firom 
so many different languages. 

Now this last reason works in several different 
ways; e.g., (1) A word is spelt phonetically 
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enough in its native tongue ; we borrow it, but 
having different mouths, pronounce it differently, 
and so it ceases to be phonetic: Examples — 
chronicle, neighbour, psalm. 

(2) In course of time a word, in changing its 
meaning, changes its spelling, but still retains its 
old pronunciation ; as scent 

(3j Words get clipped in pronunciation, and 
an impossible combination of consonants oc- 
curring thereby, one becomes silent ; e.g., hymn, 
viscov/at. 

(4) Lastly, words in changing meaning change 
pronunciation, but retain spelling wholly or 
partially; as rficcip^. 

And the reason why English is derived from 
so many different languages is, as already ex- 
plained, (I.) because in its earlier days England 
was conquered by so many different nations, 
whose languages became thereby inextricably 
confused together ; (II.) on account of our ex- 
tensive commerce with other nations, and the 
world-width of our empire, on which the sun 
never sets. 
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Section IV. 
Subsidiary Elements of Orammatology. 

A Syllable (from two Greek words, meaning 
'* that which is taken together ") is a single vowel 
soimd, with or without one or more consonants; 
as a, ug-ly, strong-est 

When a single syllable or a combination of 
two or more syllables possesses a distinct and 
independent meaning, it is called a word; as man, 
sparrow, indu8tHou8. 

A word consisting of one syllable is called a 
monosyllable ; of tiuo syllables, a dissyllable ; of 
"niore than two, a hyperdissyllable ; of three, a 
trisyllable ; of mm^e tlva/a three, a polysyllable. 

Accent is the stress laid upon a syllable in 
pronouncing a word ; as c611ect, as opposed to 
coU^ct. Accent must not be confounded with 
Emphasis, which is the stress laid upon a word 
in pronouncing a sentence ; as, " Tell them I will 
not come, not can not — ^that is false, and dare 
not falser.'' 

A monosyllable can have but one accent, but 
may have none ; thus in the line : " Brightest and 
best of the sons of the morning," "sons" and 
" best " are the only accented monosyllables. 

A dissyllable can have but one accent unless it 

is a compound of two monosyllables, in which 

case both syllables may be axtcervXiedi, ^ JaTewodL 
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The only exception to this rule, viz. amen, iq the 
simply ridiculous, but universally adopted, mis- 
pronunciation of the Greek word H-men, 

A hyperdissyllable may have any number of 
accents, only two syllables coming together 
cannot be accented. 

Accent is merely a form of pronunciation 
whereby the syllabic arrangement of a word is 
affected. Thus, the month of August consists 
of two syllables, aug and ust ; August (vener- 
able) consists of two syllables, au and gust. 
In a phonetic system it would be expressed by 
an entirely different combination of letters. 
Thus cdllect and collect, now said only to differ 
in accent, would then be spelt, the one Jcol-ikt, 
and the other, kw-lect But as matters now 
stand, accents (1) determine the meanings of 
words, as in August, augfist; c611ect, collect; 
d&ert, desert; and many more: (2) compoimd 
words, by depriving one or the other of them of 
its distinctive accent, as wind, mill, windmill; 
hotise, t6p, holisetop : (3) fix dates, since in 
earlier times words were not accented on their 
first syllables as now ; thus, we accent character, 
but Shakespeare, character. 
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CHAPTER III. 
etymology. 

Section L 
General Principles. 

Etymology (from two Greek words, meaning 
the science of etymons or derivations) is that 
part of philology which treats of the deduction 
of words from their original roots. 

Its value is enormous, since without knowing 
the tnie etymon of a word we cannot know its 
precise meaning, nor when to use it properly. 

Words which cannot be referred to any simpler 
form in a given language are called roots; as 
men, do, but. They are also called primitives, 
A word which is formed from a simple root by 
internal changes is called a primary derivative 
therefrom ; thus tale is a primary derivative from 
" tell," breach from " break," death from " die." 

A word which is formed from a simple root by 
additions — as manly from "man," by the addition 
of ly; to-day from "day," by the addition of 
/a — 18 called a secondary derirati'De. 
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When the addition is prefixed, as to in " to- 
day," it is called a prefix. When it is suffixed or 
affixed, as Z^/ in "manly,*' like in "Godlike," it 
is called a suj^a? or ajfix. 

When the addition made to any root consists 
of a significant word the result is a compoimd 
ivord ; as sun-beam, watch-dog, man-servant. 

Lastly, as words are formed from simple roots 
by means of prefixes and suffixes, so also are they 
foLed from compounds and secondary deriva^ 
tives by procopS, apocopS, and syncopS. By 
procop^: as bus from "omnibus," stress from 
"distress," peal from "appeal," dropsy from 
''hydropsy," story from "history," ticket from 
' etiquette." By apocope : as imcog from " in- 
eognito," hyp from "hypochondria," moh from 
^' mobile vulgus." By syncop^ : as palsy from 
" paralysis." 

One of the most important uses of etymology 
IS to ascertain from what language a word is 
derived— a purpose very imperfectly served by 
the vague, general rules already given. 

We shall now therefore proceed to give a few 
special rules on this subject before proceeding to 
the wider questions of Universal Etymology. 
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Section II. 
Words of Greek Origin. 

All words beginning with ic, as Xenophon ; z, 
as cophyr ; j98, ft, mn or pn, as pnexnnsAiCy mrie- 
monics ; or having an3rwhere in them ph, as in 
7>7alo80phy, rh, as in rhododendron, y medial, as 
in dacti/1, ce, as in (^dipus, oe, as in Atheno^om, ck 
sounded as in c^racter, th sounded as in ^Aeatre, 
are derived from the Greek, with the exception 
of think, thick, thin, and the aflGbc th, as in ear^A, 
•path, depife, etc. 

Words beginning with any of the Greek pre- 
positions, as aiw (up), apo (from), Toeta (denoting 
change), cata (down), dia (through), para (along), 
a/titi (against), or ending with c, ical, and ami 
(of, or belonging to), ize (verbal), ist (a living 
agent), nis, sy, ma, and on (an abstract noun), am 
(verbal noun), an, ad (of such and such a nature), 
ine (if adjective, made of; if noun, a feminine 
suffix), isk diminutive, and oid (of such and such 
a shape), are of Greek origin. 
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Section III. 

Words of Latin Origin. 

The following are of Latin origin : — 
Words with sc in them, not being onomato- 
pcBic * verbs ; j and a;, not monosyllabic ; diph- 
thong aUy as in caitse, and ei, as in reegn, and 
beginning with silent h. Also nouns and verbs 
ending in y, as piety. 

Nouns ending in a, us, um, is, nien, and ies. 
Verbal nouns ending in sion, tion, ure, or, 
nfrient ; nouns of quality and states of being in 
"ffiony, ity, ice, mce,1[ cy, tude, ate ; the names of 
masculine agents in tor, sor, and feminine agents 
in trix and a ; nouns implying contempt in ace, 
acy, and aster, as poetaster ; diminutives in ule 
and cle, as globuZe ; places in hule, as vesti6uZ^, 
01^ as lavatory, ary as Aviary; adjectives in il, 
ol, and ar (proceeding from), as regular ; in oxis 
(full of), as glorious; in ane, aneous, and ary (of 
quality), as humarie; an (of such a species, 
country, school, etc.), as Harrovia^i; id (neuter 
verbal), as splend-wi ; ile (a weak ihle), as {sicile, 
(or characteristic of) as yirile ; nt f (doing) and 
ble t (able to be or deserving of being) ; acioiis, 

* Most words expressive of sounds as buzz, hiss, and 
the natural interjections oh, ah, are onomatopcBic. 

t Ance, ant, and able, if from the first conyi^Sitiow ot 
the French ; otherwiae, ence, enf, and ibic. 
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uUrus, 086, and lent (vituperative), as lachrymose; 
Jic (eflfective of), as sudorific; ive (causative), as 
impulsive. 

Verbs in ise, see, fy, and ish; verbs and verbals 
in ate, ite, and ute ; and, lastly, words beginning 
with any Latin preposition, as pro (for or before), 
de (down), re (back or against), contra (against), 
con, com, or col (with) ; prce and ante (before), co 
(together, as cohere ; or joint, as coheir) ; ad, al, 
ami (to) ; or any other Latin words, as mofe, ill ; 
bene, well ; pcBn£, almost ; vice, instead of. 

N.B. Queer spelling and silent letters are an 
almost unfailing sign of classic, Le. Greek or 
Latin, origin ; e.g,, hymn, psalm, alms. 



Section IV. 
Words of Anglo-French Origin. 

Words derived from the Latin through the 
French (words of Norman-French origin) are 
known by the following rules : — 

(1) They differ radically from the Latin in 
form, and often meaning also; as poison from 
" potio," poor from " pauper," cliarni from 
" carmen," beef from *' bos," bounty from 
" bonitas." 

(2) Words beginning with counter, the Latin 
contra, against, as countera,ci ; pur = pour =: 
the Latin pro, as purpose ; sur, upon, the Latin 
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super, as survive; and ending with ier, as 
premier, eer as career, our (from eur) as favoitr, qvs 
as picturesgiee, ocfe as cockade, wgre as deltegfe, so?* 
(from Latin root in tion) as vemson, N.F. ven- 
aison, L. venation, — season, N.F. saison, L. sation, 
— reason, N.F. raison, L. ration, (the N.F. always 
just midway between the L. and the A.S.) ; 
persons in ain, as captairi; places in chre, as 
sepulchre; augmentatives in oon, as hahoon; 
one, as cycloTie ; p.p. in ee, as trustee, are A.F. 

N.B. A few A.F. words are Keltic, as bai^el ; 
or Teutonic, as dcmce; the aborigines of Gaul 
being Kelts, and the Franks Teutons. 



Section V. 
Words of Anglo-Saxon Origin. 

(1) All words containing the letters ch pro- 
nounced as in cheat (except church and arch 
with its compounds), ah, th final or sounded as in 
rather, y initial, w, k, ea, gh, ug, and any diph- 
thong but au and ei (sounded aw and ay), 
are A.S. 

(2) All common elementary words, and words 
of every-day life. 

(3) All irregular words, i.e. all nouns that do 
not form plural in a, all adjectives that are not 
compared in er, all verbs that do not form perfect 
and past part. iaed. 
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(4) AU words beginning with the prefixes and 
suffixes that wiU be found discussed in the next 
section. 

(5) All indeclinable parts of speech. 

(6) Most, but not quite all, monosyllables. 

(7) Primary derivatives, and even secondary 
derivatives, whose roots are modified by the 
suffix : as cat, kitten ; deep, depth. 

Words ending in o are derived from one or 
other of the Latin stock, sometimes Latin itself, 
sometimes Italian, sometimes Spanish. 



Section VI. 
Anglo-Saxon Prefixes and Suffixes. 

It now remains to analyze more particularly 
— (1) The Anglo-Saxon prefixes; (2) The Anglo- 
Saxon suffixes. 

The prefixes consist of the various preposi- 
tions ; also 6e, for, en, a, mis, un, wel, and various 
significant words. 

Of these, wel = well. Mis means improperly : as 
miscreant, one who believes erroneously; mistake, 
to take the wrong thing. Un = the Latin m, 
not ; as UT^desirable, not desirable, a means on : 
as ashore, on shore; a walk, out on ovfor a walk ; 
a coming, on coming or occupied in coming. En, 
the Latin in, converts a substantive into a verb. 
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with the meaning of make, as e'?islave ; otherwise 
it is N.F., as CTicourage, or Gr., as enthusiasm. 

Be converts a noun or adjective into a verb, 
as becloud, tedim ; prefixed to a verb it has the 
strengthening form of the Latin con, as betake 
(ccmferre). 

For (a vague indefinite Latin eoiitra, against) 
has this efiect on the verb — either the subject or 
the object does the reverse of the original action 
expressed by the verb ; thus, in " I forgive you," 
you, the object, do not give ; " I forbid you," I, 
the subject, bid you not ; I "/orbear . . ." you, 
the object, do not bear. 

Suflkes are subdivided into Noun suffixes, 
or suffixes at the end of nouns ; Adjective suf- 
fixes, Verb suflixes, and Adverb suffixes. 

The Noun Suffixes are as follows: — 

Ock, as hillocft, from hill; Jacfc, from John; 
kin and ikin, as Ismbkin, from lamb ; ling, as 
dvLckling, from duck; let (strictly speaking,. 
Norman-French, but naturalized), as streamZe^, 
from stream; en; ow, — diminutives. But, the 
natural use of derivatives being to express fond- 
ling affection, the original coldness of our Danish 
blood, frozen to ice by a condition of manners 
from which our Danish cousins are happily 
exempt, has reduced the use of diminutives — 
poetry apart — to an unimportant word or two. 

ard, art (of persons) augmentative, as sweet- 
hearf, punningly corrupted from sweetar^, one 
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that is very sweet. Hence, since the male is 
larger than the female, ard becomes a masca- 
lino suffix ; as mallarcJ. Hence, thirdly^ getting 
the notion of excess, it becomes vituperative ; as 
(lnmkar(i5 (one that drinks too much), sluggard 
(one that lies too long in bed), and so on. 

N.B. All words in ari must not be referred 
to this rule, as leopard! = leo-pardus, the lion- 
pantlior; appellatives; and most inanimate ob- 
joctH, as gizzai*<Z, custard. 

«tc?', a female doer of a thing, when formed 
firom verbs, as spinster; or diminutive of contempt, 
the Latin a«ter, when formed from a substantive 
(as whipster, the Latin verbero), or from an adjec- 
tive (as yonngster) ; dom, locative, as kingdom ; 
en, female suffix in the single word vixen, 
feminine of/oflj. 

er, masculine agent, sometimes corrupted into 
or and ar ; as widower, sailor, beggar. 

liead and hood (condition) ; as godhead, boy- 
hood. 

ing (gerundive) ; as standw^^. 

Patronymics are formed (1) in 8, genitive case; 
as Richards — that is, one of the Richards, one of 
the Richard family; (2) in son, as Johnson = the 
son of John ; (3) in ing, as Browmng — probably 
gerundive, meaning he that is brown ; (4) without 
change at all, as Thomas. 

ledge (verbal), sometimes corrupted into lock; 
as knowledge, wedlock 
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ne^By from adjective (possession of quality), as 
weak7i688 from weak ; %}ivp (a ftinction), as master- 
ship ; TW (a local ftmction), as bishopric; ill 
(state of being), as dear^A from diear^ tru^A from 
irvue. It invariably modifies the root it springs 
from, ry (place), as foundry; (conduct), as devilry/. 

The adjective affixes are as follows ; — 

edy added to nouns ; as giftccZ. 

6^, n^ participial ; as broke^i, shorn. 

en'=.ol\ as golderi, made of gold; woodcTi, 
made of wood. (N.B. This ending is now nearly 
always dropped, except in poetry ; thus we say 
" a gold pencil-case " rather than "a golderi pencil- 
case," "ear^^works " rather than ''earthe^i works,'' 
and so on. Furthermore, by the law of dissimila- 
tion, when we do use en we use it in a difierent 
sense ; thus a gold pin is a pin actually of gold 
— golden hair, merely hair like gold.) 

em, quarter wherefrom ; as southern. 

fold (multiplicative), as twofold from two, 

iah (diminutive, added to adjectives), as red- 
dish; (contemptuous, added to nouns), as childish. 

has, wanting ; as hopefess = without hope. 
like, as childlike; ly (softened form of like), as 
xnzxdy = like a man. 

some, added to nouns (nearly obsolete), signify- 
ing aptitude ; as toothsome = comfortable to the 
teeth, nice to eat 

th forms ordinals from cardinals, as four^A 
fvamfowr. 
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ward, indicating place whither ; as home^wi^'c?, 
in the direction of home, {ward is, however, 
usually reckoned an adverbial rather than an 
adjectival suflGlx.) 

2/, over full of; as tonguey, cheekj/. 

The principal verb suflkes are en and er, con- 
verting an adjective into a verb; as light^Tz., to 
make light ; lower, to make low. 

The adverbial sufiixes are orm, (of time), as 
seldom, whilcwn (now obsolete) from while; ly, 
converting an adjective into an adverb, as wiseZy 
from wim ; wise (of manner), as edgeime, other- 
wise, contrari^f;^8e. 

Lastly, adverbs in ward may be used ad- 
jectively, as homei^arcZ; and adjectives in like, by 
means of a hyphen, as hoy-like, 

N.B. In derivation suflSxes frequently modify 
their roots; thus th modifies "deep" in de^th, en 
"ket" in kitteri; red modifies "hate" in hatred, 
ledge " know " in knowledge. 



Section VII. 
Of Hybrid Words. 

Hybrid words are words derived from two 
diflferent languages. 

Hybrid compoimd words, sterile in the nature 
of things as hippogrifs or sea-lions (as Tnobo- 
cracy, from mob, Lat., and cracy, Gr.), are very 
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rare. Mermaid, from mer (N.F.) and maid (A.S.), 
is almost the only iinexceptionably popular one 
I know, with its pleasing cognate forms, m^er- 
man, merboy, Merhorough, Also churchyard, from 
church (Gr.) and yard (A.S.) ; almshouse (alms, 
Gr. ; house, A.S.); and school-room {school, Gr. ; 
rooTYh, A.S.). Of course when Greek words get 
beaten out of all likeness to their roots they 
coalesce thus, not otherwise. 

But a Latin suffix is found with a Greek root, 

Or. Lat ^ Lat. Gr. 

as typify; or vice versa, as civiK^e. And even 
classic roots are thus occasionally mixed with 
Teutonic suffixes, as laboursome ; and more fre- 
quently vice versa, as a walkist, a pedestrian. But 
they are decidedly objectionable. Norman-French 
suffixes may however be combined with Anglo- 
Saxon roots — as streamfc^, trustee — ^without ob- 
jection ; and the Anglo-Saxon ful and ly with 
classic roots, as use/it^ ; and, conversely, the Latin 
able with Anglo-Saxon roots, as lova6Ze. Un, 
Tnis, and en, being in fact of classic origin, may 
prefix a classic root — as ungrateful, encour&ge ; 
but in no other case (except re, which may prefix 
Anglo-Saxon; as retake) may a prefix of one 
language be compounded with a root of another. 



E 
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Section VIII 
Onomatopoeic Etymology. 

It is certain that to every true root there are a 
number of cognate words. Thus \orong* worry, 
weary, worse, wreck, wretch, are all cognate 
words proceeding from the common root wi\ 
signifying obliquity from twisting. So parent, 
parturition, part, are all cognate words deduced 
from one common origin, pr, to beget. So curro, 
carmen, cardo, from a common origin, cr, to move 
rotatorily or on a hinge, and so rapidly. All 
onomatopoeic, as we see in their onomatopoeic 
derivatives, whirr, purr, and crush respectively. 
As we may safely conjecture, from the cats 
purring, and from Mrs. General in Dickens with 
her j97nines and prisms, no doubter is the onoma- 
topoeic for calm and contented self-development, 
such as the blithe ^parturition of nature in the 
fields and groves in spring as opposed to the 
rotatory action of primeval creation. So msLU, 
mental, moa^i, -wioTiotony, permanent, rjiouTitain 
moon, all (with their alien suffixes) contain the 
dull melaTicholy mn sound of central motion- 
lessness. 

Once admitting the onomatopoeic origin of lan- 
guage — that is to say, that it arose wherever man 
arose into being, from his voluntary attempts to 
* Cf. the French tort, from Latin tortus, twisted. 
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imitate the sounds around him, and his involun- 
tary or at least spontaneous cries of surprise, 
delight, pain, disgust, etc. — we perceive that, of 
the parts of speech, interjections must have come 
first into existence, along with nouns or verbs 
originally identical. Then, long after, the other 
parts of speech, in the second or logical, as 
opposed to the natural or onomatopoeic, stage of 
language : first the adjectives and pronouns, and 

then the indeclinables. This admits of easy 
proof in the case of those more artificial parts of 
speech the prepositions and the conjunctions. 

First, of the prepositions. With is the im- 
perative of an Anglo-Saxon verb, meaning to join 
(cf. withe, a band of willow twigs). From is from 
Anglo-Saxon root, meaning source, (Example: 
"Figs come from Turkey "=" Figs come. Source, 
Turkey," in primeval non-syntactical grammar.) 
Neath, under, is from Latin root, nat, to swim. 
Between =zhy iwam; as, "He came between them" 
="He came by or along the pair of them." So be- 
fore comes from /ore, adjective, now only found in 
comparison, as former, and in composition, as 
forehead. Beside = by the side of: cf. French 
tete-dr-tete. Beyond = be goned : be and goned, 
past part, of go. To is from this, as we see by the 
word to-day = this day. Through = thorough ; 
and so of the rest. 

Next of the conjunctions. Take any passage 
from any book you please and strike out the con- 
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junctions, and you will see how they talked in 
the primeval period — 

''When tyrant custom had not shackled man^" 

and how easily dispensed with conjunctions are, 
as compared with the other parts of speech. 
Indeed firom its very nature the conjunction 
must have been the last part of speech to come 
into existence, and it bears the closest and most 
unmistakable traces of derivation from the more 
primeval parts of speech. For example, than 
and though are derivatives of the. Than, in- 
deed, was originally the same as then, and was, 
as we know» continually written th^n in Shake- 
spear^^ ^''You are wiser than I;" what else is 
this thaj\ ** Vou are wiser; then I :" i.e., "Of the 
two tvf us vou excel in wisdom, and next to 

your/ 

J/ cs^ues ft\uu ffiiy, as is seen in gift compared 
with tho Scotch ffif, and ffin = giren, for if. 
VhW<^ ivmes from unloose ; and hut is allied to 
\>ti^ \^\m{^^ ol^solete, and 600^, discussed elsewhere. 

'' I called vesten.lav, but vou were out/' This 
vn^i^iually meant, " I called yesterday. Good. 
Whi were out.' 

'ThiiN oriirinallv a weak connective, when it 
i^^\ae into opjx^sdtion with the strong connective 
*• aiul" it became an adversative conjunction. 

XhKit was originally identical with the demon- 
^^Hu^ that — an origin that explains many 
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difficulties in its use, and should be duly borne 
in mind by the student. For example: ''That 
you have wronged me doth appear in this," 
originally meant, " You have wronged me ; that 
doth/* etc. And so of other instances. 

Aiid is derived from the Anglo-Saxon parti- 
cipial suffix and, which in turn comes from the 
German .und, and the Latin gerundive root end 
and and ; thus. Run and see = Runand see {Lat. 
(7i6rrendo vide, see by means of running). Because 
^ by cause. Too is a modification of the pre- 
position. Example : " That is too bad "= " That 
is bad to bad," one bad thing piled on to another. 
And "That is bad too," means much the same 
thing, only not so strong. Thus the adverb too 
is derived from the preposition to, the preposition 
to from the pronoun this, and the conjunction is 
simply the adverb transposed. The foregoing 
remark accounts for such expressions as "Too 
cruel," "Too bad," etc. What is bad and cruel 
is blameworthy per se, and not when carried too 
far only; but when we translate "That is too 
cruel," into "That is cruel to cruel " — that is, more 
cruel than ever — we perceive that the usage is 
identical with that of the comparative adjective 
in Latin. 

And it is just the same with all other lan- 
guages; e.g., the conjunction que (French), objec- 
tive case of the relative qui ; mais (French), ma 
(Italian), from Latin magis, more; from adsit. 
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ast and at; from dbsit, aid; from dei (Gr.), it 
binds, de ; and so on ad infinitum. 

Lastly, adverbs were adjectives, as they still 
are amongst the illiterate — as ''uTvcommon 
pretty" for uncommonly — ^and in poetry; and 
adjectives were substantives, as they have ever 
been in poetry ; as — 



'' When the British warrior queen ; 



f> 



and are now increasingly so in prose, with or 
without hyphen; as "Baby brother," "Easter 
offering," " Perry pens," " ebonite blacking," etc. 

We have therefore now only the two origin- 
ally identical parts of primeval speech, the verb 
and the substantive, to account for. 

Now these last are either presentive — ^that is, 
significant per se, as dog, — or symbolic — that is, 
not significant per se, but only as per conteoct, A 
sentence formed entirely of s3rmbolic words has 
no meaning whatever, as "That that is is" 
(Shakespeare). But is a symbolic word always 
symbolic, and was it always so ? No. Take the 
auxiliary verbs shall, be, etc. They were not 
originally symbolic ; am means originally to 
breathe ; shall originally implied compulsion. 
Can — cf. the Scotch ken, and the schoolboy 
coTining his lesson — is to know a thing so as to 
be able to do it. Know = ken + diminutive ow, 
is to know theoretically : " I know Latin " = "I 
can read Virgil;" " I can Latin" = " I know Latin 
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as Virgil did." W\Jl = wish, as "I will; be thou 
clean." Have, do, etc., were obviously significant 
originally. The French savoir, se trouver, and 
pouvoir, on the contrary, often serve as merely 
auxiUary verbs. 

Lastly, worth, though degraded to a mere 
copula in such an expression as " Woe worth the 
day," must have originally been significant, as 
we see by the noun worth and the adjective 
worthy. 

Indeed the irregularity of ihe copula in all 
Aryan languages arises from its not being a 
primeval word, but one slowly made up of 
shreds of various primeval significant verbs. 
Thus from 6r. a^mi, I breathe, comes A.S. / am ; * 
from Lat. est, properly he eats, and then in a 
secondary sense he is, come German ist, A.S. is ; 
from Lat. esse, to eat = he, come Fr. ^re and 
serai. The idea of symbolic being must have 
been deduced originally from that of living 
being, and that that was primevally derived 
from that of eating, appears from such expres- 
sions as good living (eating), victuals (from vie- 
tus, living) ; and by comparing Lat. vivo, I live, 
and Fr. vivre with Lat. vescor (from root vi^f and 
esca, food), / feed upon, and Fr. v^cvs and v^cu 
(lived), plainly derived therefrom. 

* Conversely from breed, to cause to be, comes hreaih, 
the primary essential of being. 

t Hence, duplicated form vivo properly means, / eat 
repeatedly. 
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Nor is it less true of the pro-nouns than of the 
pro-verbs (the auxiliaries) that they were origi- 
nally as significant as the nouns and verbs they 
stood for. What, then, did mc and ihee really 
mean ? First, of me. In speaking of ourselves 
we either speak submissively, as with the 
Chinese, and say " Your servant," or slightingly, 
as "What is a fdlow to do?" ^'One can't do 
everything." Or, lastly, one speaks of one's self as 
the source of affection ; thus the m in me is the 
source of affection, as we see in marrmia. So we 
speak of the second person with reverence; as, 
"Your grace," "Your lordship," etc. Or as the 
object of affection; thus the t in thou, tu, " rv," is 
the same as in ta, tata, and (vide "Grimm's 
Law") daddy. The child loves his father, and 
wheedles him all he can, but his mother loves 
hi/m — ^and he knows it. 

Thus even pro-nouns and pro-verbs (auxiliaries) 
were originally significant. Nay, even the suf- 
fixes had originally a meaning all their own. 
Thus the pluralic sibilant of nearly all Aryan 
languages seen in the Sanscrit Santi and the 
Latin centum, a hundred, represents the buzzing 
hum where many meet ; the reduplication in all 
Gr., in some Lat, and in one A.S. verb (did), 
indicates the repeated action that goes before 
completion ere " practice makes perfect" So ai 
of the French future is the verb ai, I have, and 
j?arlerai, I shall speak = parlev ai, I have to 
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speak. Similarly ais of the conditional = pro- 
coped ava\A ; and the (A of the Greek optative 
is obviously the interjectional Hoy! of eager 
longing. Lastly, ship = shape; ric = king- 
dom (c/. Lai rectus, ruled) ; ock is allied to the 
babyese iclde = little, as is also the ik of the 
double diminutive Hdn. And so on. 

To trace all words to their onomatopoeia, is of 
course totally beyond the scope of the present 
volume : enough dimly to indicate the method. 

That speech — as some, or at least the faculty 
of speech, as others, hold — is the gift of God is not 
here for a moment disputed, nor are either Moses 
or Homer in the smallest degree at variance with 
the onomatopoeic theory of the origin of language. 

Quoth an Irish beggar, " I have had this coat 
for the last fifty years." But had he had it so 
long ? Was it the coat he had had fifty years 
ago, when not a thread of it was the same as 
then ? Historically, yes, but scientifically, i.e, 
from the tailor*s point of view, no. So tear may 
come from dakru, ten from deka, historically, but 
certainly not scientifically. 

If we reduce Etymology to a series of recon- 
dite historical problems and it-possibly-may-be*s, 
no branch of study can well be imagined more 
utterly "flat, stale, and unprofitable." But the 
onomatopoeic method elevates it to a truly grand 
one. Derivations based upon the history of the 
word are mere ever-shifting conventions, deriva- 
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tions based upon the onomatopoeic method are 
fixed and unalterable eternal truths. The one 
foundation is the solid rock, the other the waver- 
ing sand. Take two instances, the most unfavour- 
able imaginable for the onomatopoeist, ai/m;^ and 
squirrel. Alms is undoubtedly derived from the 
Greek ele^mosuni, and squirrel frx)m the Greek 
sldouros -f- Latin diminutive vlus. Historically 
yes, but how onomatopceically ? EleSTOOSv/ne comes 
from eleos, and that from d the onomatopoeic 
interpretive of pity, from whence come eleleu^ 
h^las and cdas. When all else has perished, the 
interjection of pity, the ah ! still survives. And 
this is why English, in spite of the countless 
vicissitudes it has undergone, is still so thoroughly 
onomatopoeic The works of art perish, but 
those of nature remain, and the onomatopoeic 
element in human language is alone imperish- 
able. But can any one doubt that squirrel is 
an onomatopoeic imitation of the sound made by 
the nibbling little animal? And if it is based 
upon the Greek skiouros, it is only because that 
woi-d too is onomatopoeic; and if the Z in it comes 
from ulus, it is only because the instinct of 
language seized upon the said I to perfect the 
onomatopoeia. Cf afeeiZZe, whence 6ee, from apis, 
through dim. apicuZa, and pareiZZe, from par, 
through Low Lat. pariiis. 

Etymology therefore is naturally divided into 
two great branches. Onomatopoeic and Historical. 
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Onomatopoeic Etymology is essential, and on 
it are based most concrete words — ^that is, most 
words to which the idea of sound can be 
attached. 

Most, not all ; for on the one hand many con- 
crete words are either derived from abstract 
words, or, if derived from concrete words, have, 
in the process of derivation or composition — or 
even if underived, have by the mere lapse of 
time — ^wholly or partially lost their onomatopoeic 
elements. 

Historical Etymology is conventional, and on 
it are based most abstract words — that is, most 
words to which no idea of sound can be attached. 
Again most, not all; for all, even the most 
purely abstract words, have their ultimate origin 
in onomatopoeia, though most of them in the 
changes they have undergone have lost all or 
nearly all traces thereof. 

How, from some two or three hundred ortho- 
poeic monosyllables evolved by the permutations 
of the twenty-one consonant sounds taken two 
together, all concrete first, and then all abstract 
words were historically evolved, I cannot here 
investigate. 

One more word only, and I have done. The 
Indian's dog uses his nose daUy and all day long : 
given good gas and drainage, we pass whole 
days without conscious use of the sense of smell. 
Po we pass whole days without once attempting 
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to imitate the sounds around us ; but the -first 
originators of language must every day and all 
day long have imitated every sound, and adapted 
it to the various exigencies of language with a 
keenness of which we have now scarcely the dim- 
mest idea. Necessity is the mother of Invention, 

Section IX. 
Grimm's Law. 

Premising (1) that the labials are three, /(the 
rough or aspirate), 6 (the flat or soft), p (the 
hard or sharp) ; the dentals three, th (the rough), 
d (the flat),^ (the sharp); and the gutturals three, 
A, ghy or ck (the rough), g (the flat), and c or 
A; (the sharp) ; (2) that the Indo-European lan- 
guages are three also — I. Classical (Greek, Latin, 
and Sanscrit) ; II. Classic Teutonic (English) ; 
III. Teutonic proper (German), Grimm's law 
asserts that an aspirate in I. becomes a flat in 
II. and a sharp in III. ; that a, flat in I. becomes 
a sharp in II. and an aspirate in III.; that a 
sharp in I. becomes an aspirate in II. and a flat 
in III. 

This law is expounded in the three brief 
mnemonic formulae : (1) afs, (2) fsa, (3) saf. 

Thus by formula afs — 

/ (I.) inyrater becomes b (II.) in brother, and^ (IH*) ^ 

pTuoder, 
th (I.) in thugaXer „ c? (II.) in daughter, and t (III.) 

in ^ochter. 
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cfc (I.) in (MiXi becomes g (II.) in ^oose, and h (III.) in 

A;ans. 
By formula /set — 

6(I.)inkanna6isbecomes 'p (TI.) in hemp, and / (III.) in 

han/. 
d(L) indomare ,, ^(H.) in ^ame, and % (lU.) in 

sdemen. 
g (I.) in ^^enu „ "k (II.) in Anee. 

Lastly by formula %af — 

J) (I.) in jjater becomes /(II.) in /ather, and v (III.) in 

vater. 
f (I.)in^ ,, <^(II.) in <Aou, and d (III.) in 

c (I.) in octo „ gh (II.) in eifl^At, and c^ (III.) in 

acM. 

The above are the very best examples ad- 
ducible, and nothing can be weaker or more 
unsatisfactory than some of them. The fact is, 
so far as words are of onomatopoeic origin, we 
may expect to find them similar in form in cog- 
nate languages, and so far is Grimm's law true, 
and so far is there an observable similarity 
between the Sanscrit and other Indo-European 
languages, and no farther. 

Section X. 

Other Laws. 

Besides apocopS, syncop^, and procop^, already 
discussed (Section I., par. 7), words are derived 
and compounded (1) by contraction, (2) by assi- 
milation, and (3) by the interchange of cognate 
letters. 
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As by procop^ Aoc hjorA (Lat.) at this hour 
becomes successively aghora (old Spanish), ahora 
(modem Spanish), (wra (provincial Spanish), ora 
(Ital.), or (Fr.), now, losing letter after letter, so, 
first by apocop^ and then by contraction, de^- 
mosunS (Gr.) became successively cel'mease, 
aknesse, almes, and alms. And so of other 
words, it is a law of language that they should 
lose letters in transit. Hence letters come to- 
gether that may not lawfully do so in accordance 
with the marriage table in Chapter IV., Sec- 
tion V. They must therefore be interchanged 
with their cognate letters; thus comit (Lat. root) 
becomes count by the loss of i, and emmet ant 
by the loss of e. 

This law accounts for the doubling of the 
letter in unaccented syllables in words of Latin 
origin. Thus ad, con, mb, ex, etc., necessarily 
become af, al, am, corriy cor, suf, sug, ef, etc., 
where a violation of the law would be else in- 
curred, the rule being that in all such cases the 
guilty letter should be interchanged with its 
cognate letters in a derivative, and assimilated 
in a compound word. 

Now of course vowel is cognate to vowel, 
liquid to liquid, sibilant to sibilant, labial to 
labial, dental to dental, and guttural to guttural. 
But beside these, h is cognate to g, being as I have 
said a sort of toothless guttural, and s to r, they 
being the most liquid letters in the alphabet, 
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as proved by said table. Lastly, h and d have 
so close an affinity to m and n, being simply 
those liquids denasalized, that they are frequently 
attracted to them — as number, from Lat. root 
nwmer ; gencZer, from Lat. root gener ; and the 
d when final is sometimes softened into t — as 
tyrant from Lat. root tyrann; and the h into p 
— as emjDty, from O.E. emtig. N also creeps into 
the suffix of a word as an additional suffix — as 
messenger = messenager = messager, O.E. But 
with this exception, which may be excused as a 
softened doubling of the m and n — I doubt 
whether sounded consonants ever creep into the 
stem of a word in the course of derivation. 

N, however, besides creeping into the suffix, 
occasionally gets at the beginning of a word by 
provection, as Ned, short for mine JEciward ; and 
a newt, a negg, corrupted from an evjt, an egg. 

Metathesis also occasionally corrupts a word, 
as waps for wasp. So do procop^ and contrac- 
tion, as we have seen ; and hence the tendency 
to accentuate the initial and essential portion 
of a word, and thereby effectually safeguard it 
against their ravages. 

Lastly, letters are doubled in two ways : (1) by 
assimilation in the case of compound words (see 
preceding page, par. 2); (2) in the case of a short- 
accented syllable before a suffix (see Chapter IV., 
Section IV.). 
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Section XI. 
Compound Words. 

As to compound words little need be said. 
The parts of speech they are made up of are by- 
no means always the same, but are sometimes 
two nouns, as mkstand; sometimes an adjective 
and a noun, as quicksilver ; sometimes an adverb 
and a noun, as afterthought ; sometimes a noun 
and an adjective, as snow-white; sometimes a noun 
and a participle, as heart-rending, tempest-tossed; 
sometimes an adverb and an adjective or par- 
ticiple, as upright, outspoken ; sometimes a noun 
and a verb, as haclcbite ; sometimes a verb and a 
noun, as stopgap. 

Some grammarians divide compound words 
into two classes: (1) where neither word is 
inflected, as inkstand ; (2) where one or other is, 
as hair*s-breadth, meek-eyed 

Compounds are sometimes found in disguise, 
as daisy (day's-eye), vinegar (vin-aigre), biscuit 
(bis-cuit); sometimes they are simulated, as 
beef-eater (bufFetier), sparrow-grass (asparagus). 
Charterhouse (chart-reuse), humble-bee (bombylus). 

We are now at last in a position to discuss 
the difficult subject of the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Section I. 

The Annrie Letters. 

An Anuric letter is one that cannot come at the 
end of a word. The anurics are v, h pure (except 
in interjections), y and w (consonants), q, k 
(except after c), j, c, i, u, th (hard as in this), o 
(except a few monosyllables and in words of 
Latin origin), a (except with the weak sound in 
words of Latin origin, chiefly proper names, or in 
the diphthong ea),e (except diphthongic, or silent, 
or derived from the Greek, as catastrophe). 

Lastly, the sounds as in hot, a as in hat, e 
as in get, u as in but and u as in fitr, (except 
spelt a in words of classic origin, principally 
proper names, as America), are without exception 
anuric 

When then an anuric sound comes at the end 
of a word a silent e usually comes after it : thus 
we write live, not liv; cheque^ not cliequ ; edge, not 
edg (J final becoming dg); lie, not li; roe, not ro; 
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time, not tru; seethe, not seeth; knee, not kne; 
peace, not peac. But in the case of diphthongs 
another change is observable : that i becomes y, 
and u becomes w: thus we write ram, but ray; 
author, but laiv; boil, but hoy. 



Section IL 
The Silent Letters. 

We have seen in the previous section the 
principal cases in which e is silent. It is now 
and then, however, silent in ea, as heart, and in 
ei, as sovereign. Also in words ending with 
consonants that cannot themselves end a syllable, 
as apple, 

h is also silent in a few words of Latin origin, 
as hour, and after g and r. 

k is silent before n, as knee ; g before n, as 
jmat ; w is silent before r, as wrong, and, accord- 
ing to the usual pronunciation, in the suffix ow, 
as hiilow ; gh is often silent, as in hongk; t is 
silent before the final ch, as in di^ch. 



Section III. 

The Modifying Letters. 

II modifies a, giving it the sound of au, as in 
hall; and u, giving it the sound of dS as in (vll 
ffn iModifies ei into ai, as in xex^ \ c Ts^odififta 
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ei into the sound of e in me, as deceit (ei, by the 
way, is found only in these two combinations — 
after c or 8, as in deceit; before gn, as in reign). 

I before / final gives a the broad sound, as in 
csJf. 

aw precedes gh with sound ah, i with sound 
of long i, ou with all sorts of sounds. No other 
vowels or diphthongs but these can come before it. 

r modifies preceding short vowels. 



Section IV. 
The Eeduplicated Letters. 

The anurics are one and all incapable of re- 
duplication, except e and o in their reduplicated 
forms, ee, oo, 

C also is incapable of reduplication, except in 
words of Latin origin; z, on the contrary (except 
in hazard and wizsxd, and at the beginning of 
proper names from the Greek and Hebrew), is 
only found in the reduplicated form (1) before 
ard ; (2) final, in a few onomatopoeic words. 

Finally, the letters I, 8, /, when pure,* are 
doubled at the end of accented syllables {I even 
when not accented) ; the other letters are not so 
doubled : thus staff, mass, mill ; hit, pigr, bacZ, etc. 
But all the consonants when pure at the end of 

* A consonant is impure when preceded b^ «. d\\|\v\*\:LQv^% 
or another conaonant ; otherwise pure. 
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an accented syllable are doubled before a snffix ; 
as bay, ba^^ge (A,S.). 

[Thegtnrral ttndenimay omit thefoOomvg teeHon.] 



Section V. 
The Seq^nenM of the letters 

(1 at end, a at btginmng of tyllahle.) 
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Altogetlier, 8 forms 23 combinationB, marked 1 ; B, 12 ,- L, 20: 
N, 7; T,4: P, lliG, ll(but2BileDt); D,9; B, P,andM,8; 
K, 7(1 ailent); H, 6; C, 5; W, 2 (1 eilent); X, V, Q, and Z, 1: 
J, Y. 0: Total, 170. 

ocombmationB, 19; 8,8; T,W,G,2; oto. 

Vowel combinationa — ai, au, ay, aw, ©c, ea, ei, en, ©y, ew, ie, 
oi, 00, ow, oy, ou, ne, ye ; Total, 18 : Omnd total, 207. 

The thirty-Bevea BauDda are combined on an altogother dif- 
ferent system. Thoa, the eonnda Q and S cannot come together, 
bat the letters am; the sounda Q and Dean, but the letters 
eannoL We write dogi, but cannot pconouuce it ; 
/agd, but write /o^getl. 
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Section VI. 

The TMrty-seven Sounds in Words of Anglo-Saxon 

Origin. 

Of the thirty-seven sounds in the English 
language no less than twenty-two are strictly 
monoid, that is, always expressed the same way, 
whether at the beginning or end of a word: 
thus (1) the sound of a in bat is always ex- 
pressed in spelling by a ; (2) that of 6 in get, 
by e ; (3) that of a in staff, by a ; (4) that of g 
in dogr, by gr; (5) that of i in fin, by i; (6) that 
of 00 in good, by 00 (except when modified by 
a sequent K, as in fuK) ; (7) that of in pot, by o ; 
(8) that of w in w^i, by w ; (9) that of sh in 
pu8%, by 8^; (10) that of t^ in j/et, by y; (11) 
that oip in jpair, by p ; (12) that of 6 in 6ut, by h; 
(13) that of / in/un, by/; (14) that of t in <ub, 
by t; (15) that of d in dog, by d; (16) that of 
th in \^h, by th ; (17) that of r in road, by r ; 
(18) that of m in moon, by m ; (19) that of ti in 
wot, by n; (20) that of h in Aot, by h; (21) that 
of aw in law, by aw (except before II, as in caB) 
(vide Section III., par. 1) : in words of classic 
origin by an; (22) that of i in Zamb, by I, 

These sounds and letters being therefore the 
same, they may both be called phonetic. 

But of the remaining fifteen sounds, seven 
are semimonoid — that is, they are always ex- 
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pressed the same way at the beginning and middle 
of a syllable, but at the end they undergo a 
modification : thus (1) the sound of oo in moon 
is expressed by oo ; (2) that of i in fired, by i-e; 
(3) that of oi in loin, by oi ; (4) that of v in 
'wee, by v ; (5) that of ih in ^Ais, by th ; (6) that 
of 3 in ^ump, by 3 ; (7) that of 2? in rose, by & 
But at the end of a syllable those letters are 
thus modified : 00 into ue, as true ; i-e into ie, as 
die (i only at the end of a non-final syllable, as 
final, or before two final consonants, as find) ; oi 
into oy, as hoy ; v into ve, as live ; th into the, as 
SQ&the ; j into dge, as edgre ; z short into zz, as 
\mzz / z long into ze, as breeze ; the e in each 
case vanishing when the next syllable begins 
with a voweL 

Of the remaining eight sounds, five are uro- 
monoid — ^that is, all spelt the same way at the end 
of a word : (1) the sound of u in but is always 
spelt a, as in strata ; (2) the sound of ou in bote^gh, 
as in coi^; (3) h in Hng, as in JacA;; (4) 8 in sing 
after a short vowel, as in hiss ; after a long vowel 
or consonant, as in peace; after ou or r, or in 
substantives and adjectives in use derived from 
Latin participles, as in hearse ; (5) a as in gay. 
Of these five, the sound of ou in bough is 
generally expressed by ow, as in toi(;n, in words 
of A.S., in ou, as in count, in words of Latin, 
origin ; the soimd of A in Aing by c before a, as 
in cat, or before u, as in cut, — otherwise by k\ 
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the sound of a in sing by 8 before a, as in sat, 
or before u, as in siwiden, — otherwise by a or c, 
as the case may be, but usually by 8, except in 
words of Latin origin. The sound of u in hut 
when not final, and in {ur, defies all rule, as do 
those of the long a in gay, when not final, and 
the long e in feet, and o in boat. The sound of 
zh in occasion does not exist in Anglo-Saxon 
words. In words of Latin origin it is always 
spelt sio : so the sound of ah in words of Latin 
origin is spelt tio, as discretion; or aio, as passion. 



Section VII. 
The Compound Sounds. 

Five compound sounds, viz. that of j in ^ump, 
qu in ^i^een, x in boo;, ew in news, and ch in chip, 
deserve especial attention. 

.They are spelt thus : — 

1. j as in ^'ump by — 

(1) g before i and e, as griant (not final). 

(2) j before a and u, as ^am (not final). 

(1) ge after a long vowel, as ragre (final). 

(2) dge after a short vowel, as edge (final). 

2. a? as in boa;, by x, except in the plural of a 
noun, or the third person singular of a verb, as 
knocks. 

3. qu as in queen, is always spelt by qu, 

4. ew as in news is spelt with eiu at the 
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beginning, as ef\mx\ u in tlie middle^ as cturable; 
^^-« in the last syllable of a word, as tune ; ew at 
the end of a word (if the word ends wiih the ew 
sound), as mew. 

6. ch, as in c^ip, is always spelt with ch ; but 
when it is final it is preceded by a silent t. 



Section VIIL 

Of SeriiratiYes and Compounds. 

Derivatives and Compounds follow the spell- 
ing of their roots; only (as we should expect) 
the silent e is dropped before a vowel, and y 
becomes i since it cannot be mediia«L The fact 
that it is retained before ship proves skip to be 
not a suffix but a word. Thus ladyship is not 
a secondary derivative, but a compound word, 
lady-sAip. 



PAET II. 

ACCIDENCE. 

Accidence (from accido, I terminate — as being 
concerned with inflectional terminations) treats 
of the several parts of speech, whether inflected 
or non-inflected. The following are the parts of 
speech: — 

1. Nouns, or Substantives \ 

2. Adjectives I ^ ^ . i 

3. Pronouns ( Inflected. 

4. Verbs / 

5. Adverbs 

6. Prepositions , ,. ^ • -, ^ j 

7. Conjunctions ^ Non-inflected. 

8. Interjections 
These four last are called Particles. 
Inflection is of three sorts — Declension (of 

nouns). Comparison (of adjectives), Conjugation 
(of verbs). 
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CHAPTER L 

NoHNTS (from Latin Turnien, name ; firom tmsco, I 
know) are what we perceive either by the 
senses, as thunder, Ughtuvngy food; or by the 
nnderstanding, a^ virtue, truths tmaery, et& 

In parsings nouns are distfngnished (1) by 
Class, or kind ; (2) by Gender ; (3) by Number ; 
(4) by Case. 

Section L 
Clasfy or Kind, of Sonus. 

Nouns are of two kinds — Concrete and Ab- 
stract, 

Concrete Nouns are those which exist per se, 
or irrespective of other noons. Proper noons, 
c<^>Tnnion nonns, collective nouns, and nouns of 
multitude, are one and all concrete nouns. 

Alistract Nouns are nouns that do not exist 
j>er He, but only in relation to something that 
does exht; or, in other ytotAs, Xivey ^s^ acts. 
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qualities, or states of being. Thus, ccyw is a 
concrete noun ; but the whiteTiess of its skin, its 
flight along the meadow, the wai^mth of its 
breath, etc., are nouns which only exist in rela- 
tion to it. Whiteness, flight, and warmth are 
therefore abstract nouns. Kemove the cow, and 
there is no whiteness; remove the whiteness, 
and there is still a cow, though not a white one. 

Concrete nouns are further subdivided into 
Proper and Common Nouns. 

The name by which one object is arbitrarily 
distinguished from all others is called a Proper 
Noun, from Latin proprius ; as Kome, Plato. 

The name by which several objects of the 
same class are distinguished from others of a 
different class is called a Common Noun; as 
flower. 

Thus the boys in a school are characterized by 
the common name of pupils ; but they are dis- 
tinguished from one another by their proper 
names ; as Walker, Jones, Eobinson. 

Gold is not a proper name, for it is not dis- 
tinguished arbitrarily; and Smith is, though, if 
there are other Smiths, it requires to be further 
distinguished; e.g,, there are, perhaps, many 
Smiths, but only one Tom Smith, of 11, South 
Street, Brighton. That is. Smith is only a 
proper noun within a very limited area. 

Proper Names are of three kinds— first, of per- 
sons, as Pompey; second, of iplae,^^, «^^^\!CiSis 
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third, of times and seasons, as December. They 
should all be written witii a capital letter. 

Lastly, of Common Nouns some are coUectiye 
and some are of multitude. 

A C!olleetive Noun is the name of many indi- 
viduals regarded as forming one single object; 
as flock, herd. 

A Noun of Multitude is the name of many 
individuals looked upon as many; as people, 
police. 

There are two gigantic distinctions between 
these two sub-classes of nouns: (1) Collective 
nouns have always a plural, as jlockay herds; 
nouns of multitude never. (2) Collective nouns 
govern a singular verb ; as, " The school of Epi- 
curus thinks differently." Nouns of multitude 
govern a plural verb ; as, " The people imagine a 
vain thing ; " " the caMle are feeding." 

That the one class is essentially singular and 
the other plural appears from this, that we can 
put the singular this and that before the one but 
not before the other; thus we say — this flock, 
this people, but not this clergy, this police. 

N.B. People is either a collective noun or a 
noun of multitude, according to circumstances. 
People = population, plural peoples, as "The 
peoples of Europe," is of course a collective noun; 
people, a number of persons, no plural, is a noun 
of indefinite multitude; if unqualified by pronoun 
or adjective, it is an indefinite pronoun. It is a 
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prevalent mistake to use collective nouns with a 
plural verb; thus we read in the newspapers, 
"The Government are unscrupulous in their 
measures, whilst the House are abject in their 
sycophantic subserviency." As well say, "His 
flock are very fat ; " "Your aviary are very charm- 
ing;" "My library are a very good one. For if 
one collective noun is to take a plural, why not 
another ? Why distinguish singular from plural 
verbs at aU ? Down with all inflections ! 



Section II. 

Gender. 

Whereas sex distinguishes between male and 
female in the case of animate creatures only, 
gender (from the Latin genus, a class) divides all 
things into classes, according sometimes to the 
natural law of sex, and sometimes according to 
laws of sex purely artificial. Thus, according to 
sex, that which is male is masculine, that which 
is female is feminine. Things which are without 
life are neuter. But according to gender, that 
which is masculine or feminine in sex may be 
neuter in gender ; as a child, whether masculine 
or feminine, may be neuter in gender, as we speak 
of it as it Also that which is neuter in sex 
may be masculine or feminine in gender; thus 
we call a ship, which is neuter in sex, site, and the * 
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suti, which is neuter in sex, we call he. And this 
is the cause of the divergency. We speak of a 
child as it out of tenderness. And the main 
idea of the female sex is a helpmate, not a 
principal agent but a subsidiary instrument. 
Hence sAip, lux/ad^ and imxxyn, being apt to be 
regarded in this light, are of the feminine gender 
in nearly all known languages ; and zvbUy ocean, 
time, etc., of the masculine, for the contrary 
reason. 

There are in EngUsh five genders of nouns : — 

(1) Masculine : those indicating the male sex, 
as hoy, father, etc. 

(2) Feminine: those indicating the female sex, 
as girl, mother, etc. 

(3) Neuter: those that are neither male nor 
female, as book, tongue, etc. 

(4) Common: those that include both male 
and female, as pareTvts, etc, 

(5) Epicene ; that is, those that are sometimes 
of one gender, sometimes of another, as in the 
above instances, child, ship, etc., and in which, by 
consequence, since no nouns can be epicene in 
sex, gender and sex cease so far to be coincident. 

There are three ways of distinguishing be- 
tween the male and the female sex: (1) By 
employing a different word for each — as bachelor, 
spinster ; hart, roe ; ram, ewe ; stag, hind ; steer, 
heifer. (2) By prefixing a word indicating the 
. sex; as buck-rabbit, doe-xafclb\t,\i^-Vi^«ux, ^he-bear. 
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(3) By employing a suffix — ^as author, authoress ; 
patron, patroness. 

N.B. It may be remarked here, as elsewhere, 
that, by a imiversal rule in the formation of 
words, the suffix very frequently modifies the 
root ; as AvJcq, duc/tess. 

The principal suffixes of gender are <Wa;, eaa, 
for, and ard, Trix is a Latin, eaa a Norman- 
French, feminine suffix: vixen, the feminine of 
fox, is the only remaining trace of the Anglo- 
Saxon feminine suffix in en, spinster the only 
remaining one of that in ster : ard is an Anglo- 
Saxon, tor a Latin, masculine suffix. Besides 
these, are the Greek feminine suffix in ine, as 
heroine ; and the feminine suffix in a and ina in 
words of the Latin stock, as czarimt, sultana, 
donna. 

Beau, masculine, a handsome man; helle, 
feminine, are simply French words in common 
use. 

As a general rule the feminine is formed from 
the masculine, but tvidower is formed from 
widow, bridegroom from bride, and wizard from 
luitch. Also gander is simply gans der (the 
male goose), and drake is said to come from and- 
rake = an^atum rex (the king of the female 
ducks). 
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Section III. 
Number. 

We have seen how nouns are divided logically 
into kinds ; they are also divided grammatically 
into declensions. The word declension comes 
from declino, I incline obliquely, I form oblique 
cases by inflection. There are six declensions — 
that is, six ways of forming the plurals of nouns 
in English: (1) By adding 8 or es — ^as bird, 
birds; dish, dishes. This declension originally 
always formed its plural in es, as bird, birdes; 
but subsequently the e was dropped, except when 
necessary for distinct articulation, as in dishes, etc. 
(2) By the addition of en ; as ox, oxeii. (3) By 
modifying the root ; as mouse, mice. It is said 
that such nouns as these have lost the final es of 
the plural, and undergone modification in conse- 
quence. (4) By no change at all ; as fish, fish. 
(5) By modifying the root and adding s ; thus y 
preceded by a consonant is changed into ies — as 
penn^/, pennies, — except fl^/ (a vehicle), which 
makes fl^/s. But when a vowel precedes the y 
the word remains unchanged. 

So final, not in a proper name or from the 

Italian, becomes oes ; as potato, potatoes: Z/, 

and/e, become ves ; as ha?/, halves; but fi/e makes 

f/es, and strife, stri/es. Lastly ,\^^JA<^^A^^^f,«aid 
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sta^, make leaves, loaves, thieves, and staves; 
whar/, also, sometimes makes wharves, and scar/ 
scarves; and bee/, though N.r., makes beeves. 
(6) By modifying the root and adding n^ en, or 
lie; asshoe, shooTi ; brother, brethreti; cow, kitie. 
In children we have a double plural suflix, (1) 
er, (2) en. 

Certain nouns have two forms of the plural, 
one regular the other irregular, the distinctive 
forms having different meanings by the law of dis- 
similation ; thus brother, doth, die, genius, index, 
have all of them double plurals dissimilated as 
follows — brothers are brothers by blood, brethren 
are members of the same community ; cloths are 
kinds of cloth, clothes are garments; dies are 
impressions, dice are used by gamesters ; geniuses 
are men of talent, genii are spirits ; i/ndexes are 
tables of contents, indices are algebraical signs. 

There is no greater or more puzzling anomaly 
in the language than the declension of sort, hind, 
and the like, followed by a genitive; e.g., Sing. One, 
this, or every sort of dog ; Plural, Many, some, or 
these sorts of dogs, — where sort of dog can only 
be used after a pronoun or after an adjective 
preceded by the article, while sorts of dogs can 
only be preceded by an indefinite numeral adjec- 
tive or by a cardinal numeral. 

A few noims have no singular : (1) those that 
can only exist in the dual, as scissors, pincers, 
lrou8e7% spectacles; (2) those ttiat casi oi^'^,^^ 
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at any rate do only, exist in the plnratasanmi/^\ 
d/ro.ugkts, Tnechanics, preraises; (3) a few more 
of which the singohir is wholly or neazly lost, 
as amends, tidings, thanks^ ^Jxtges^ and nuptials ; 
or which, though etymcdogiGally singular, are 
plural by virtue of their termination, as riches, 
alms, eaves. Thus we say, '' Riches harden the 
heart," not ^'Iiardens the heart;'' ''Their ahns 
are pure ostentation," not "is;" "The eaves of 
my cottage resound every morning, with the 
sweet music of tiny songsters," not "resounds" 
So none, though etymologically singular, takes a 
plural ; as, " None of the boys like you : " and 
neither tends to do the same, though the pedantry 
of our grammarians still withstands the change. 
There is indeed no conceivable reason why none 
should take a plural and neither a singular. 

A few English nouns, on the contrary, have no 
plural; viz., (1) Objects that from their nature 
cannot be counted, as gold, silver. (2) Abstract 
nouns of quality, as pride ; circumstance, as news, 
and the like. (3) Nouns of multitude, as police. 
(4) Names of games, arts, sciences, and the like, 
as clvess, leapfrog^ aHthmetic, logic. (5) Proper 
names, in so far as they are (in the strictest sense 
of the definition) proper names, and therefore can 
have no plural, and this is only the case with 
proper names of places. But we say : — 

" But what was the worst part of all, 
He didn't astonish the Browns." 
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And London magistrates, in their virtuous in- 
dignation, call naughty cruel boys "Little Neros;" 
and so on. 

The plurals of a few nouns differ in mean- 
ing from the singular — as iron, irons; content, 
contents; domino, dominoes; salt, salts; mean, 
means. 

Some nouns have more meanings in the plural 
than in the singular — as pain, custom, letter ; and 
some have fewer — as horse, powder, compass. 

In compound words the pluralizing s is always 
suffixed to the substantive element of the com- 
pound: as blackbird, blackbirds; court-martial, 
courts-martiaL 

When both parts of the compound are substan- 
tives, the 8 is added to the latter ; as lord-lieu- 
tenant, lord-lieutenant8. The plural of lord-justice 
is not lord^-justices, but lord-justice«, according 
to the rule just given. 

Camera is not per se an English substantive, 
but only camera-obacu/ra ; we therefore say 
camera-obscurow, not cameros-obscura. Mari-ser- 
vaint, plural men-aervanta; woman-aervant, plural 
women-aervanta, are not true compoimds ; but 
the words should be written separately, man 
aervant, woman aervant, and so on. Also words 
in fuZ are not compounds, but ful is merely a 
suffix. The law of dissimilation indeed naturally 
degrades /tfcZi into the mere s\iffi.xful, since three 
spoona fvll and three apoonfula are different 
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things ; e.g.^ I swallowed two spoon/icZs of medi- 
cine; I possess three chests fvH of gold; — I 
didn't swallow the spoons, but I possess the 
chests. 



Section IV. 
Case. 

The Case of a noun or pronoun is the place it 
occupies in a sentence according to the suflix 
attached to it. 

There are but three cases in modem English : 
the Nominative, or subjective; the Accusative, 
or objective ; and the Genitive, or possessive. 

The Nominative, or subjective, denotes the 
source of action ; as, '' The bird sings." Here the 
act of singing proceeds from the bird. It is 
sometimes called the direct case, being the root 
of the word in its simple form before it has 
undergone any inflectional changes. The other 
cases are called oblique. 

The Accusative, or objective, marks the object 
to which the action is directed; as, "The boy 
strikes the ball." Here the act of striking is 
directed to the ball. It is the same in form as 
the nominative in nouns, but not in pronoims. 

The Genitive, or possessive, shows the source 
from which something proceeds or to which it 
belongs. It is formed from the nominative by 
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adding '8 (but in the plural when the nom. 
singular ends in s, but not otherwise, it is formed 
by the apostrophe only) ; as : — 

Sing. Pltcrdl. 
Nam, Dog, dogs. 

P088, Dog's, dogs'. 

Nom. Ox, oxen. 

Gen. Ox's, oxen's. 

N.B. Usually, however, with proper names of 
more than two syllables in es, the possessive is 
formed by an apostrophe only ; thus, we say : — 

Nom. James, Oen, James's. 

Nom. Euripides, Oen. Euripides'. 

After abstract nouns also ending with the 8 
sound, the apostrophe only should be used ; as, 
For conscience' sake. But the possessive case of 
abstract nouns is very properly growing obsolete. 

The compoimd possessive is declined thus : — 

Sing. Nom. Master and Miss Wood. 

„ Gen. Master and Miss Wood's. 
Plur. Nom. The Master and Miss Woods. 

„ Gen. The Master and Miss Woods', 

If there is only one Master Wood — 
Master Wood and the Miss Woods'. 

If there is only one Miss Wood — 

Miss Wood and the Master Woods', 

It ia not 80 good to say — ^Master ^ooX^^xi^^^ 
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Miss Wood's, because the possessive must always 
be followed immediately by the word it depends 
upon, except in the special case to be mentioned 
presently. 

The doubled possessive sign, as " Jenson's the 
bookseller's shop," is objectionable for the same 
reason as the doubled plural sign in ''lords 
appellants;" it separates the two inseparable 
ideas " Jenson " and " bookseller," and makes us 
really say, " ' The Bookseller's Shop,' painted, or 
written, or simg, or the like, by Jenson." 

An adjective comes before its substantive 
ordinarily, but after it in certain titles of French 
origin, e.g. The Princess Royal, The heir apparent, 
The Prince Regent, The Poet Laureate, A court- 
martial, etc. In these cases there is no possessive 
case in the plural. 

iSingr. Nom, The Princess RoyaL 
„ Toss. The Princess Royal's. 

TluY. Kom. The Princesses RoyaL 
„ Poss. None. 

The last case of the compound possessive is 
wh6n two nouns are in apposition, as, William 
the Conqueror's army. Here WiUiani the Con- 
queror, is a compound subject, just as were 
Master and Miss Wood, The Poet Laureate, etc, 
in the preceding cases. 

But when three words come together, two in 
apposition and one not, this usage is objection- 
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able, as leading to ambiguity ; as, John Thomas 
the gardener's son, is objectionable, if we mean 
that John is the son of Thomas, since it might 
just as well mean that John Thomas is the son of 
the gardener. 

The *8 makes the words before it all one com- 
pound collective noun ; as in " Master and Miss 
Wood's compliments;" "Peter, John, and Andrew's 
occupation." Where this is not the case we must 
repeat the *s with each word ; as in " He took 
both his father's and his mother's advice ; " 
*' Shakespeare's and Milton's works ; " — since his 
father's advice is not necessarily his mother's, 
nor are Shakespeare's works Milton's. 

There was formerly an opinion that the 's of 
the possessive case is contracted for his; thus, 
"For Jesus Christ's sake" is written in the Prayer- 
Book, " For Jesus Christ his sake ; " but two argu- 
ments show the groundlessness of it : (1) We use 
apostrophe s ('s) both as a feminine possessive, as 
" The Queen's English," and as a plural possessive, 
as " oxen's." Here the queen's cannot stand for the 
queen his, nor oxen's for oxen his. It is true that 
his in Anglo-Saxon is used of all genders, some- 
times even of the feminine ; but, anyhow, it is 
never used for their. (2) In the word WedTies- 
day (WVden-es-day) we have the genitival 
inflection es, now contracted into 's, in its uncon- 
tracted form. 

There is a orrowing distinction between the 
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ordinaiy and the possessive genitive, viz. the 
possessive genitive denotes actual possession^ as 
"Enoch's book" = "The book belonging to 
Enoch;" whereas the ordinaiy genitive denotes 
mere grammatical dependence between the words, 
e.g, "The book of Enoch" = "The book about 
Enoch." Here "about Enoch" is a mere pre- 
positional phrase; in other words, the ordinary 
non-possessive genitive is no true case at all. 

When a part is taken from the whole, or, in 
other words, when the ordinary and possessive 
genitive are used in combination, the double 
genitive thus obtained is called the partitive 
genitive, as, "A bust of Scipios" = "One of 
Scipio's busts." We may even say contemptuously, 
" That son of yours," though you may only have 
one son ; and " That wife of yours," though you 
have certainly only one wife. 
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CHAPTER IL 

ADJECTIVES. 

Ax Adjective (from ad, to, and jjacio, to throw) 
is a word used with a noun to express sonic 
peculiarity of time, place, number, quality, or 
quantity ; or, more briefly, an adjective is usoil 
with a noun to qualify it 

Adjectives are divided into two great classes, 
Comparatival and Non-Comparatival. 

ConiparcUival Adjectives are adjectives capable 
of comparison ; as wise, *n\any, beatUifid, etc 

Xon-CompaixUival Adjectives are those which 
do not admit of comparison ; as one, lunar, and 
many others. The great mass of adjectives are 
comparatival, but the following are non-com- 
paratival : (1) Numeral Adjectives, as one, first; 

(2) Pronominal Adjectives, as my, tim, etc.; 

(3) Genitival Adjectives, or those equivalent to 
a genitive, as lunur, solar, etc. ; (4) Adjectives 
in ish, meaning somewhat, as reddish, etc. 

It is not true that such adjectives as complete, 
perfect, universal, and the like are incapable of 
comparison. There is nothing complete, perfect, 
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or nniTersal in tiiis world. The use of such 
words is therefore hyperbolical, and when we 
say, " That is the most complete thing out," we 
mean the most nearly complete; '^He is the 
most perfect saint liiat ever lived " = " He is the 
nearest approach to a perfect saint ;^ '' So uni- 
versal " ^ " So very general ;" and so on. 

Comparison is the only inflection to which, in 
modem English, adjectives are subject. 

There are three degrees of comparison, viz. 
Positive, Comparative, and Superlative. 

The adjective is in the Positive d^ree when 
it is in its simple form ; as, " A tail boy." When 
two objects are compared the Comparative is 
used to show that one possesses a certain quality 
in a greater degree than the other ; as, " The boy 
is taller than the girL" The adjective is then 
said to be in the Comparative degree. And 
when more than two objects are compared the 
Superlative degree is employed to show that one 
of them possesses a certain quality in a greater 
degree than any of the others. 

From these definitions it is manifestly wrong 
to say, " Which is the tall^s^ / '' as so many do, 
instead of, "Which is the taller of you two boys?" 

And conversely we cannot compare more than 
two simultaneously ; thus, Solomori' is iviser than 
all men is wrong, and wiser titan all other men, 
very inelegant. So He is taller than you and I 
is objectionable, because ambiguous. 
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But still worse is it to predicate the super- 
lative of more than one ; thus we should say, 
not " The/oiw' lastl* but " The la^^t four books of 
Virgil's * iEneid/ " If, however, we are regard- 
ing things in batches, this rule does not hold; e.g., 
it would be correct to say, " The four last books 
of Virgil's *iEneid' are better than the four first." 

Such phrases as, Eve fairest of her daughters ; 
John is the beat of his brothers, are objectionable, 
not because they are ungrammatical for they are 
not, but because they are nonsensical and self- 
contradictory. 

When the adjective consists of more than two 
syllables, or, though consisting only of two, is of 
classic origin or participial, the comparative is 
formed by prefixing more, and the superlative 
by prefixing most ; as Beautiful, move beautiful, 
most beautiful, etc. 

In all other cases the comparative is formed 
by suffixing er, and the superlative by suffixing 
est ; as Wise, wise?', wisest, etc. 

The comparative suffix er is properly dualistic, 
and means of two. It is found, not only with 
adjectives, but with nouns also, as fathe?*, the 
one of two that begets ; mothe?', the one of two 
that gives the breast; brother, the one that 
tears the child in his arms and wheels him 
along in a perambulator: and even with pro- 
noims, as other = one of two. It is followed by 
tlian and the objective case, as " Wise?' than I," 
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not only in the case of the comparative d^ree of 
the adjective, but also after rather, other, dse 
{alius = other), and otherwise, proving them all 
to be, as they are, originally comparativaL 

N.6. The th in the above, as well as the er, is 
doalistic. Hence bo^^, though without er, means 
two of two, i.e. neither excepted. 

There are three forms of the superlative : (1) 
The ordinary, or definite, superlative; as Wise, 
wisest, or 7no«t wise; (2) The indefinite super- 
lative ; as Wise very tuise ; (3) The super-super- 
lative ; as A wise man, the very wisest man. 

Beside the above scheme of comparison, which 
is called Comparison of Superiority, there are 
two others: (1) Comparison by Inferiority; as 
Wise, less tuise, least wise; (2) Comparison by 
Equality ; as Wise, as wise as, as wise as possible. 
Also the three schemes may each be varied by 
negation; thus we may say in Scheme L, Hot 
wise, not the wiser, not the wisest ; in Scheme U., 
Not vnse, not less wise, not the least wise; in 
Scheme III., Not wise, not as wise as, not as ime 
as might he. 

Thus we see that inflections are far from being 
always employed in the comparison of adjectives, 
and that the law of disinflection is at work here 
also. For our ancestors used them always, and 
whilst we say More virtuous, most virtv^ms, they 
said Virtuouser, virtuousest. 

Of the indefinite supexlatYve, axi-d tVvOi ^xiperla- 
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tive of equality, the forms are variable at 
pleasure; e.gr., for very we may say extremely, 
stupendously, etc. ; for as might he we may say 
as Solomon, as could he wished, etc. 

The following comparisons are irregular : — 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


Good, 


* better, 


* best. 


♦ Tiittle, 


* less. 


* least. 


Many, 


more. 


most. 


Bad, 


* worse. 


* worst. 


♦Late, 


* later, latter. 


* latest, * last. 


*Near, 


* nearer, 


* nearest, * next. 


tFore, 


forwier. 


foremost. 



As in Latin and Greek, so in English, some 
adjectives are compared from prepositions; thus — 

J Neath (beneath), nether, nethermost. 

hindmost. 

inmost or innermost, 
utmost or uttermost, 
uppermost, 
first. 



t Hind (behind), 
In, inner. 

Out, utter. 

Up, upper. 

For (cognate of fore). 



Comparison of irregular adverbs :— 

Well, better, best. 

HI, worse, worst. 

Far, fartAer, far^Aest. 

* Also used as adverbs. 

t Obsolete except in composition, as /orefieoAi, 

} OhBolete except in compodtion. 
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Forth, farther, furthest. 

Much, more, most 

The adverb rather is formed from an obsolete 
adjective, rathe, early ; rather, earlier. 

There is a difference between farthest and 
fiirthest As long as we keep going in the same 
direction, we go further and further ; when no 
account is taken of direction, and one goes one 
way and another another, one goes farther, and 
one less far from the original starting-place. 

Foremost is used of place only, so are nearest, 
farther, and farthest. Latest, on the contrary, is 
used of time only. Vide my remarks on the law 
of dissimilation in a subsequent chapter. 

So elder and eldest differ from older and oldest, 
being employed only in comparing members of 
the same family ; as, " An elder brother," " The 
eldest sister." 

Many, few, and Tnuch have this extraordinary 
peculiarity, that many and few go only with a 
plural, as many boys, few boys ; much only with 
a singular, and that singular either an abstract 
noun, as talk, or a noun incapable of number, as 
gold. The fact is, much does not agree with its 
noun, but its noun depends upon it, just like 
m^ultum auri in Latin. In other words, it is 
only a sham adjective, and so is little in the 
same construction. 

Much {mo and ch, just as such is so and ch) is 
used absolutely as a swloatasiWN^*, ^a, '"'Y^Vxsa. 
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that loveth much (adverb) much (substantive) is 
forgiven." Thi% iniuch, however, is bad grammar 
for thus much, not being capable of such a sub- 
stantival usage — so grammarians say, but what 
are we to say then of that much ? 

The italicized m, in the above, is a case of 
double comparison ; the italicized th, possibly one 
of the uses of the comparative suffix in the 
earlier form, in which we have already noted it 
in a previous article. Jte in more, se in worse, 
and 88 in less are also comparatival, and equal 
er. 

Last, best, least, most, and worst are simply 
contractions for latest, betest, letest, moest, worest, 
from late, bet (boot = good: thus we say, so "much 
to the good; and Shakespeare says, so much to boot), 
let (a diminutival suffix, as in streamte^, from 
which reduplicated comes little = let-le), mo 
(an archaic adjective, found only in the com- 
parative degree; thus, in Shakespeare, "Mo 
women, Mo men"), and wor from onomatopoeic 
root wr (cf. page 50, par. 1). 

We now come to the different species of 
Non-Comparatival Adjectives. And first, of the 
Numerals. 

The Numerals, or adjectives relating to number, 
are divided into two great classes, viz. Cardinal 
and Ordinal. 

Cardinal Numerals are those which show how 
many ohjecta are specified ; as txuo \>«A;^, '^V'scl 
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we conceive of them as past definite counting 
they become nouns, and are used both as 
singulars and plurals ; as a dozen, dozens ; a score, 
scores. They are also used in the plural as 
distributive numerals ; as hy twos, by threes. We 
may also say two and two, two at a tirae, or tivo 
apiece — the last cardinal^ and the rest ordinal, 
distributives ; or two apiece at a time, which last 
may be called a compound distributive. 

Cardinal Adverbs are derived from cardinal 
numerals. They show how many times a thing 
is done. There are only two of them in current 
English ; viz., once, twice : thrice being now 
altogether antiquated. 

Ordinal Numerals show in what order the 
numerals are arranged ; as the first prize, the 
second boy, the third day. 

Fractional Numerals are the same in form as 
the ordinals ; as one fourth, one fifth ; only we 
say one half, not one second. 

Ordinal Adverbs are derived from ordinal 
numerals. They show the order in point of time 
in which things are done; 21;^ firstly, secondly. 

One is derived from the French un. Two 
bears the same relation to tivain that ty in 
twenty does to ten, and, still more nearly, my to 
mine, 

Eleven is ea and leven = left (one over ten) ; 
twelve is tvjo, leven (two over ten). 

ty in twenty, etc. = ten ; dozen = douzaine^^ 
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Hundred = hjaTtd-red (red, as in hatred) •= a 
pack of pairs of hands, that is, of tens, in refer- 
ence to the ancient Abacus, used in calculations. 
Cf. the Fr. poign/e, fistful ; and the Lat. nnani- 
pvlus, literally handful, and then a pack of 
two pairs of hands (as of schoolboys walking in 
pairs),* two hundred ; the Gr. pente (outstretched 
liand) ; and that learned nursery rhyme — 

" Five's a Utile hundred.*' 

Score is that which is set down against a 
creditor. Up to that point we can keep ac- 
count in our heads, but no farther. All large 
numbers were originally thus indefinite; e.g., 
Lat. TTiiZfe, cognate of -wiuitus, comes from ml, 
the sound of a small multitude ; and Gr. murioi 
(our 'wiyriad), afterwards ten thousand, but 
originally quite indefinite, from nvr, the sound of 
a large one. So ton comes from tdik^n (tsien), 
even as Gr. deka and Lat. decern from root decho 
or dechom, I take, and properly means a pair of 
hands full.t Thousand is derived from ten and 
aanti, a hundred, already explained. 

Fortnight is contracted for fourteen nights; 
se'nnight, for seven nights. Multiplicative Nu- 
merals, now nearly antiquated, as thirty-fold, are 
formed from cardinals by aflixing/oid. 

♦ Cf. Gr. and Lat. diw, two, from deo, I link, 
t Cf. Gr, dichttf in two, asunder. 



H 
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CHAPTER IIL 

PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns are short words used to represent 
nouns without naming them (from 'pro, instead 
of, and Tiomen, a noun). They thus avoid a 
repetition that would be tedious. Thus, without 
pronouns, instead of Tom told his father that he 
loved him, we should have to say, Tom told 
Town's father that Tom loved Tom's father. There 
are ten kinds of pronouns, viz. — 

(1) Personal. (6) Interrogative. 

(2) Reflexive. (7) Demonstrative, 

(3) Indefinite. (8) Possessive. 

(4) Distributive. (9) Reciprocal. 

(5) Relative. (10) Antecedent. 

Section I. 

Personal Pronouns. 

Personal Pronouns are words used to denote 

the person who speaks, the person spoken to, and 

the person spoken of. TYve person ^Vo ^-^^^ka is 
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called the First, the person spoken to the Second, 
and the person spoken of the Third, person. 

Inflection of the First Personal Pronoun. 

Sing, Plural, 

Norm,, I, we. 

Gen, My, mine, our, ours. 

Ace, Me, us. 

The Second Personal Pronoun you is no longer 
inflected. It was originally an ace. plural. Sing, 
nom. thou; gen. thy and thine ; ace. thee: plural 
nom. ye; gen. your or yours; ace. you {ye in 
poetry). 

Inflection of the Third Personal Pronoun, 

Sing, Plural. 

Nom, He, she, it, they. 

Gen, His, hers and her, its, theirs and their. 

Ace, Him, her, it, them. 

For its, Shakespeare and Bacon and the trans- 
lators of the Bible write his. 

The ^ in if (originally spelt hit), whaf, and thaf 
is believed to be a suffix to express the neuter 
gender. 

The 8 in she is feminine, the same as the 8. 
in spinster, and the ss in miss, duchess, etc. 

The indefinite personal pronoun one is deelirkftd 
reguUuijr, 
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Section II. 
Demonstratiye Pronoims. 

Demonstrative Pronouns are used to point out 
the position of the object they refer to. The 
following are demonstrative pronouns : tlie^ com- 
monly called the demonstrative article, and its 
derivatives, iliis and that; yon, and its derivative 
yonder. 

The, this, and that were originally all inflec- 
tions of the same word, the being the nominative 
masculine, that the nominative neuter, and thu 
the genitive in all genders. 



Section III. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

The Interrogative Pronoun who is used in 
asking questions. 

Inflection of the Interrogative Pronouns. 

Masc. Fern. Neui. 

JK'om. Who, who, which or what. 

Poss. Whose, whose, [none]. 

Ace. Whom, whom, which o?^ what. 

The singular and plural are alike. 

fFAois used substantiveVy oTiiy,\i\x\»'VMWt ^x^d 
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vjhich are used adjectively as well, the one 
definitely, the other indefinitely ; as What boy ? 
Which book? Here what is indefinite, the lot/ 
referred to being any boy in creation; which 
definite, as referring to a certain definite number 
of books. But unless the substantive is especially 
definite it more usually depends upon which; as 
« Which of the books ? " 

Compounds of the interrogative are whoever, 
tvhatever, whichever, etc. 



Section IV. 

Eelative Pronouns. 

The Relative Pronoun refers to some person or 
thing previously mentioned, or to be mentioned, 
which is called the antecedent 

Inflection of the Relative Pronoun — Singular 

and Plural alike, 

Masc. Fern, Neut Epicene, 

Nora, Who, who, which, that. 

Po88. Whose, . whose, [none], [none]. 

Ace,, . Whom, whom, which, that. 

That is epicene — that is to say, it refers to all 
genders; as "The man that;" "the woman that;" 
" the book that." It not only has no possessive, 
but it cannot be used after any preposition. 
liBstly, it cannot be used witYiowt wa. ^^Jo^eft.^^^^ 
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— ^that is to say, it is essentially a relative* WJmli, 
refers to things neuter, exactly like that; but it 
cannot refer to things masculine or feminine in 
modem English. Its chief uses are (1) after a 
preposition or tlian; (2) in dependent questions, 
in which it is used either adjectively, as " I told 
him which of the books I wanted ; " or substan- 
tively, without antecedent, as "I asked him 
which he liked best ; " (3) after two substantives 
connected by a preposition, as " The circular of 
the 'Civil Service History of England,' which 
you were good enough to send me." Here " The 
circular of the * C. S. H. of Eng/ that, etc.," would 
mean that you sent me the book ; whilst if I use 
which instead of that, the sentence means that 
you sent me the circular ; (5) after that, e.g., not 
that that, but that which; (6) where the clause is 
not purely relative. In any but the six above 
cases, which should be replaced by that. 

Similarly tliat, where it can be grammatically 
used at aU, is preferable to who or %vhom, except 
(1) after a compound subject when the relative 
refers to the first substantive ; thus, " The father 
of the boy who (or ivhoin) . . . ," if I refer to the 
father; but "The father of the boy that . . . ," if 
I refer to the boy; (2) after a proper name of 
person, as "Nero who ..." (3) Where the 
clause is not purely relative. 

This last rule, both for ivhich, and for who or 
n^hovi, requires elucidation. 
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Take the two following sentences ; (1) The cat 
that you are stroking is a rare mouser; (2) The 
cat which you dislike so much, is a very useful 
animal. 

In (1), the words "that you are stroking," 
simply characterize the cat in question ; i.e. dis- 
tinguish it from any other cat ; are, in other words, 
purely relative. But in (2), the words ''which 
you dislike so much,'* characterize no especial cat 
whatever, but apply to all cats, and are not 
purely relative, but are equivalent to a relative + 
a conjimction: the sentence, when expressed in 
full, meaning, " The cat, although you dislike that 
animal so much, is, etc." 

Take again two more sentences: (1) "Yesterday, 
as I was out a walk, I met Tom Long, the carrier 
that behaved so rudely about the parcel the other 
day." (2) "Yesterday . . . Tom Long, the car- 
rier, who looked very black at me after that row 
about the parcel." 

Here again tJiat characterizes Tom Long, and 
distinguishes him from all other carriers; who 
does nothing of the kind. In other words, that 
is purely relative; who is not so, but = and + 
third personal pronoun ; the sentence, expressed 
at full as before, really meaning, " Yesterday . . . 
T. L., the carrier; and he .... " Or better, 
simply he ; the relative being unnecessary and in- 
elegant here. 

What is incapable of refemng io ^x^ ^30^^- 
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cedent ; in other words, is no tme relatiYe at all 
But, like which, it connects dependent sentences; 
as '' I asked him vjhcU he wanted." It is also 
used substantively to connect all sorts of depen- 
dent clauses, as " Have you got what you want?" 
and adjectively in exclamations, as "What a 
noise ! " 

The relative as is used after as and the deri- 
vatives of so, viz. same and such, but not after 
HO itself. Such expressions, therefore, as " Never 
was a man so wise as Solomon," are wrong : we 
should say " as wise." 

The compounds of the relative are whoever, 
witoso, and whosoever. 



Section V. 

Possessive Fronoiuis. 

Possessive Pronouns are the possessive geni- 
tives of the personal, interrogative, and relative 
pronouns. The double form of the possessive 
pronouns, that is, my and mine, our and ours, 
thy and thine, your and yours, his and hisn, her 
and hers, their and theirs, were originally used 
indifferently, but now, by the action of the law 
of dissimilation, the one is used exclusively as an 
attributive, the other as a complementary adjec- 
tive. The form hisn has unfortunately fallen out 
of use amongst the educated c\a^^e^, «Aid is only 
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employed by the illiterate vulgax, as in the 

following : — 

'^ Him what prigs what isn't /mn, 
When he's cotched he's sent to prison." 

N.B. The n in mi^ie, thi^ie, and the provincial 
hisTi, oum, yourti, is the same possessive suflSx 
as we still have a trace of in such non-com- 
paratival adjectives as wooden , golden, heecken; 
"mine meaning of me, wooden of wood, and so on. 

N.B. Mivs, thme, hisn, etc., are older than 
my, thy, his; just as none is older than no, agone 
than ago, an than a ; the one form being obtained 
from the other, in all the above, by dropping n. 

The complementary possessive may be thus 
explained. "A book of mine" means "One of 
ray books." It is in precisely the same category 
as the genitival possessive in such a phrase as 
** A picture of Scipio's," i.e. a picture from Scipio's 
collection of pictures — a very different thing 
from the simple genitive, "A picture of Scipio," 
where no possession of the picture on the part of 
Scipio is thought of. 

Section VI. 

Beflexive Pronouns. 

In Old English the personal pronouns had a 
reflexive force, just as they have in French ; but 
this use of them is now confined to poetry, as — 
**He eat him down at a piWai'aXiBA^.^* 
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Beflexive pronouns axe now formed by the 
addition of aeZf to the possessive pronoon, m. 
myself, ourselves, thyself, yourselves. The suffix 
edf was originally, as in the classic tongues of 
Greece and Rome, a pronominal adjective ; bat 
it is now a substantive, as we see in all the 
above except hiToself, tJietnselves ; and even in 
the old and now vulgar forms of them^ hissdf, 
theirselves. It is now, indeed, so completely a 
substantive, that we not only decline^t, as " Full 
of self," '*0h, self ! self ! self l** but even convert 
it into an adjective by the suffix ish, with the 
same depreciatory sense as substantives univer- 
sally acquire when converted into adjectives by 
that suffix. 

Section VIL 

Indefinite Pronouns. 

An Indefinite Pronoun represents a noun with- 
out specifying any individual Thus any means 
one of a certain number, but which among the 
number is not stated. 

The following are indefinite pronouns: — 
The indefinite article a or an, with its deriva- 
tives, any and other, no and none, augkt and 
miaughty and some; also one, and so, when employed 
as follows : "Oh, what a jolly plum cake ! Do give 
me some" " That's a good one" " Tom is a clever 
boy — at least we all think him so (or oney But 
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BO is not a pronoun when used as an adverb, nor 
(/ae when used as a numeral. 

80 is more than a pronoun ; together with the 
subject after it, it stands for a whole clause in 
such expressions as " Tom is very fond of school, 
and BO am I." Here bo stands for ve')'y fond of 
Bchool. So in " He can play at chess very well, 
and 80 can I," bo stands for play at cheBS veiy 
well. 

The compound indefinites are Bome one, any 
one. 

Section VIIL 
Distributive Pronouns. 

A Distributive Pronoun represents a noun and 
at the same time specifies more than one indi- 
vidual of the class. The distributive pronouns 
are ea^h, every, either, neither. 

There is a certain distinction between each and 
every — each refers to individuals considered 
separately ; every, to individuals considered col- 
lectively. Thus, " The boys are dear, good boys ; 
I love them every one," means, I love them one 
and all at one and the self-same time. So Little 
Tim's " God bless them, eveiy one," refers to a 
blessing alike simultaneous and indiscriminate. 

But " Each in his narrow cell for ever laid," 
suggests the poet's going from grave to grave. 

*' Every boy stay in 1 " bids all the boys stay in 
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at the self-same time ; but " They exu^ had a 
whipping when they were undressed," suggests 
that first Jack was whipped and then Jill, not 
both simultaneously, but she first looking on at 
his whipping, and then he at hers. 



Section IX. 

Eeciprocal Fronoims. 

Reciprocity of feeling and action is expressed by 
the combination oieach and other when we speak 
of two; as "The two boys loved eoiAih other 
dearly: " and one another , when we speak of more 
than two ; as " Little children, love one (mother'* 



Section X. 
Antecedent Pronouns. 

Same and such may fairly be so defined, be- 
cause of all the pronouns they alone are used 
before the relative as. The Latin student is 
confirmed in this view of same by the corre- 
sponding use of idem before qid, and of such by 
the correlative forms, tot, quot; talis, qualis; tantvs, 
quantus, etc., the Latin equivalents of such, so 
great, so many, etc. 

Siich is undoubtedly demonstrative, however, 
when it precedes neittier E\i\;>^\*«uXL\A:si^Tiox x^laiive, 
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as in " Such is the rule ; the following are excep- 
tions." Thxiiy also, when followed by whicliy and 
iko^ when followed by who or thaty are ante- 
cedents — ^that is, (like Latin is) they simply 
antecede, and do not demonstrate. 



Section XI. 
The Articles. 

The Articles, a, or aw, and the, usually caUed 
the one the Indefinite, the other the Definite, 
Article, are really pronouns, and as such I have 
classed them — tlm being a demonstrative pronoun, 
from which came this and that ; and a or an, an 
indefinite pronoun, a softened-down form of oney 
the French on, and the root of the diminutive 
any — ^both, like it, indefinite pronouns. 

The definite pronoun refers to a subject of 
which the person addressed has some previous 
knowledge ; as " The man that called here yester- 
day came again to-day." 

A or an refers to a subject of which the person 
addressed has no previous knowledge ; as — 

^^ A gentle knight was pricking o'er the plain." 

&o^me is used instead of a before nouns that 
have no plural or a plural only in a difierent 
sense ; thus, " some grass," not " a grass," " some 
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gold," not "a gold Before all otlier singular 
nouns a, not some, is used ; as '' a chair/' not 
" sortie chair," " a box," not " some box." But if 
we speak of something of which the person 
speaking has no knowledge (though the person 
addressed may have), sonie (the Latin nesdo 
quis) is used; as "SoTne fool or other told you 
that." 



sectiox xn. 

On the Classification of Pronouns into Substantive, 
Adjective^ and Adverb Pronouns. 

Pronouns have also been divided into three 
great classes. Substantive, Adjective, and Adverb 
Pronouns, but the substantive pronouns differ 
from the ordinary substantives in these respects: 

(1) that no substantive can be governed by them, 

(2) that no adjective will agree with them ; and 
the adjective pronoims from all other adjectives 
in these respects ; (1) that they do not admit of 
comparison, (2) that no adverb can qualify them. 
This remark, however, is not quite true of the 
complementary possessives. Thus we can say, 
wholly minCy and yours truly : nay, they are not 
quite incapable of comparison, as we see in these 
lines out of the " Reign of Love " — 

^' One day surer love, 
One day yoxMer \oNfe *,"'' 
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meaning, '* One day more completely yours." 

And— 

** Until I die are mines^ ; " 

meaning, " Are most emphatically mine." 

Lastly the adverb pronouns, unlike other ad- 
verbs, qualify no other parts of speech. They 
are, however, more usually called Pronominal 
Adverbs. 



Section XIII. 

Pronominal Adverbs. 

The following adverbs are pronominal, being 
derived from the pronouns Ae, the^ wlw : — 



Pro- 
nouns. 


Place 
where. 


Motion to. 


Motion 
from. 


Time 
when. 


Manner. 


Cause. 


Duration 
of time. 


who 


whe-re 


whl-ther 


when-ce 


when 


how 


why 


while 


the 


the-re 


thi-ther 


•then-ce 


then 


thus 


— 


— 


he 


he-re 


hither 


hen-ce 


— 


so, as 


— 





And from these many compound pronominal 
adverbs are formed ; as hencefoHhy therefore, etc. 

N.B. AU the Relative Pronominal Adverbs 
admit of being used as continuative conjunctions, 
as we shall see by-and-by. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VERBS. 

A Verb (from verhwrn, a word, as being iht 
word, the word of words, the predicate) is that 
part of speech by means of which we speak 
affirmatively, interrogatively, or in any other 
way, of (1) what anything does, (2) or has done 
to it, (3) or in what state it exists : as " The cow 
eats ; " " the child is TiVbrt ; " " the girl sleeps'* 



Sectton I. 
Of the Different Kinds of Verbs. 

When the action is directed towards some 
specified object, the verb is termed Transitive 
(trans, across, and eo, I go) ; where it is not so 
directed, but describes a state of being not an 
action, it is called Intransitive, or Neuter. 

When the subject and the object of the verb 
are the same, the verb is said to be used re- 
flexively ; as " Thou has destroyed thyself." 

Nearly all transitive N^Tb^ ixi^^ \>^ -WaMs used, 
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but in the case of some the object is suppressed ; 
as "The earth moves/' Transitive verbs used 
thus intransitively are called Reflexive. B^ 
take is not a reflexive verb proper, but a 
transitive verb that can only be used refleodvely. 
Behave, on the contrary — ^properly such another 
verb as betakey as in the phrase, "Can't you behave 
yourself? " — is now more often used as a purely 
reflexive verb ; as " The boys have all behaved 
very well to-day." Sell is used in a passive 
sense ; as " Wheat sells dear." 

Again, there are the copula to be, and the 
Copulative verbs, or verbs of incomplete pre- 
dication, which are neither active nor passive, 
and are qualified not by an adverb, but by an 
adjective. These verbs are seem, prove,- groiVy 
turn outy and become. Also look, when it is not 
followed by an indirect object, as "You look 
cold, poor boy;" but not when it is, as "He 
looked fiercely at me." So sound, as " That sounds 
strange ; " but, " That sounds strangely perhaps 
to you and me." Smell varies : " The rose smells 
sweet," but " The dog smells disagreeably ; " for 
remove "sweet" and we have an incomplete, 
remove " disagreeably," a complete, predication. 
Of course, when a case follows, there is still less 
doubt ; thus we should say, " He smelt detestably 
of perfumes, " not " detestable." 

Lastly, when the source of the action is not 
expressed^ the verb is put into t\i^ \Ja.\t^ ^^x^^-^ 
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singular^ through all moods and tenses, and is 
said to be used impersonally, and called an 
Impersonal Verb. Meaeems and methinks are 
merely verbal adverbs = it seems to me, and it 
thinks me ; but such verbs as it seems are genuine 
impersonals, since it is merely a sign, and refers 
to no antecedent noun. 

There is also a sixth class of verbs besides 
the transitive, the intransitive, the reflexive, the 
copulative, and the impersonal, viz. the Auxiliary 
Verbs, of which we shall have more to say pre- 
sently. So much for the different sorts of verbs. 



Section II. 

The Different Modifications of Verbs. 

Verbs admit of the following modifications — 
(1) Voice, (2) Mood, (3) Number, (4) Tense, (5) 
Person ; which will respectively form the subject 
of the five following sub-sections. 

Sub-Section A. — Voice. 

A verb is said to be in the Active Voice (fit)m 
ago, I do, and vox, voice) when it expresses what 
the source from whence the action proceeds does; 
and in the Passive Voice (from patior, I suffer) 
when it expresses what is done to the object to 
which the action is diieet^^. Taxxs, tke active 
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verb love, in the sentence, "I love," expresses 
what is done by the source of the action spoken 
of, namely myself; and the passive verb is heaten, 
in the sentence " The boy is beaten," expresses 
what is done to the boy, the object to which the 
action is directed. 



Sub-Section B. — Mood. 

There are seven Moods (moduSy manner) in 
English, viz. the Indicative, the Imperative, the 
Potential, the Subjunctive, the Conditional, the 
Optative, and the Infinitive. 

The Indicative Mood (from indico, I point out) 
states a fact or asks a question ; as " I ^0 ; " 
" Who caUa so loud ? " 

The above definition is absurd : the indicative 
(fix>m vndico, to point out) can only make an 
assertion, and the interrogative mood (from in- 
terrogo, I ask) is required to ask a question; 
there are therefore, in fact, eight moods — the 
seven given above and the interrogative. 

The Imperative Mood (from impero, I com- 
mand) commands or entreats ; as " Go, gentle 
gale." 

The Potential Mood (from potens, able) quali- 
fies the indicative of the action spoken of, by 
fettering it with a contingency ; as " You may 
go," it not necessarily following that you do go. 

The Stthjv/nctive Mood (from 8ub,\m!^KC \ ju'tv^^^ 
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I join J expresses the dependence of the v«b 
upon a preeeding one. In modem English, smee 
it is no longer indected, it is no longer, piopalj 
speaking, a separate mood, except in the verb 
■*o be. 

T!ie f^tynditimial Mood (from conditio^ condi- 
tion: conditions or supposes; as " Wei^e he to 
come.' 

Tlie Optative ^ood (from opto.l wish) wishes; 
as '' Wonld that I had died for thee, O Absalom, 



mv ^n ! ' 



The Injinitive Hood (from m, not, Bmijinitya^ 
limite<r expresses no deiinite mode of action, 
like the other moo^is, which we hence cailjimtiL 

It the inlinitive mood) is, and at the same 
time is not. a verbal nomL It is a verbal nomi 
in so far that it can form either the subject or 
the object of a verb ; as " To rise betimes in the 
morning is very healthy." It diflfers however 
from a verbal noun in the following particulais: 
(1; It has an object; (2) It is indeclinable; (3) 
It has no plural; (4) It admits of tenses; as 
•• fie wants to coriie ; " " He is said to have conie;'* 
etc. 

()f these moods, the indicative and con<litional 
are always, the subjunctive nearly always, in- 
flected ; the other moods, being conjugated by 
rnean.s of auxiliaries, are of course incapable of 
inflection. The Participle (from pniicipo, I par- 
take of; is so called because it partakes of the 
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nature both of the verb and the adjective — of the 
verb inasmuch as it governs, of the adjective 
inasmuch as it agrees with, the noun that 
follows it. 



Sub-Section C— Tense. 

Tense (from tempus, time) indicates the time 
when the action expressed by the verb is per- 
formed. 

As every action must take place at one of the 
three divisions of time — the present, the past, or 
the future — ^there are naturally three Primary, 
or Elementary, Tenses; but of these only two 
are simple in English, viz. the Present and the 
Past, the Future being conjugated by means of 
auxiliaries. But each of the primary tenses 
admits of a number of secondary tenses, or sub- 
tenses ; thus we may speak of an action at any 
time as unfinished or imperfect (from a Latin 
word meaning unfinished). Thus if I say, "I 
a/m writing now," I speak of an action that is 
unfinished at this present time: this tense is 
therefore called the Imperfect Present, or the 
Present Imperfect. So if I say, " I was writing 
yesterday," I speak of an action that was un- 
finished in the past time : this is called the Past 
Imperfect. So, lastly, if I say, "I shall he writing 
to-morrow," I speak of an action that will be 
unfinished at a certain specified future time : this 



( 
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tense is therefore called the Future Imperfect 
Similarly, if I say, "I have written my letter" 
I speak of an action that is just finished within 
a space of time, so immediately connected witli 
the present as to be regarded as still belonging 
to it, — in other words, an action that has arrived 
at perfection in the immediate present : this 
tense is therefore called the Present Perfect So 
if I say, "I hjad vrritten my letter when you 
came/' I speak of an action that was finished (or 
perfect) at a certain past time : this tense there- 
fore is called the Past Perfect So if I say, " I 
shall have finished my letter soon," I contemplate 
the completion of my letter in the time to come: 
this tense therefore is called the Future Perfect 
Again, when I say, *' I am going to write" I 
speak of a present intention ; when I say, "Iwas 
going to write," of a past intention ; when I say, 
*' I shall be goinxj to write," of a future intention. 
These tenses, therefore, are called the Present 
Intentional, the Past Intentional, and the Future 
Intentional. Similarly, when I say, "I have been 
writing for some hours," I speak of a continuous 
process within a period of time regarded as 
present ; when I say, " I had been writing for 
8ome hours when, etc.," or " I shall be wHting for 
some hours," I speak of a continuous action in 
time past or future. These forms are therefore 
called the Continuous Present, the Continuous 
Past, and the Conim\xo\xaY\x\Arc^,x^«»^^^\»\NdY- 
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Besides these^ there are the Emphatic and the 
Negative Forms—" I do Uke," " I did think," " I 
don't like," " I didn't think," " I wonX' " I canX 
and so on. Of the latter, the open forms are of 
course preferable (as "I do not," *'I will not," 
etc.) in serious composition ; but the contracted 
in conversation and in light pieces, especially of 
the bucolic sort. In these last, even ain't for am 
not, ha'n't for hxive not, di'n't for did not, and so 
on, have a very pleasing and natural effect. 



Sub-Section D. — Number. 

Number is a modification of a verb by means 
of which we show whether the verb is speaking 
of one person or more. 



Sub-Section E. — Person. 

Person is a modification of the form of verbs 
by which we indicate whether the speaker 
speaks of himself, or to some second person or 
persons, or of some third person or persons, 
thing or things. There are consequently three 
Persons, as has been already duly explained in 
the pronouns. 
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SficrnoN ni. 
Of fhe Coxgugation of Verbs. 

Auxiliary Verbs are used in conjugating other 
Terbs. As only the tenses of them that are 
necessary are used, they are inevitably defective. 
They are distinguished from other verbs, (1) by 
this necessary defectiveness, which leaves them 
but one mood, the indicativa (2) They are 
totally uninflected except that they form a 
perfect ; but even that perfect deviates so much, 
not only frt>m the original root both in form and 
meaning, but even from the very essence of a 
perfect, as virtually to become a separate verb. 
In other words, though, etyvfiologicaUy, should 
may be the perfect of shall, would of wUl, could 
of can, and so on, logically the auxiliary verbs 
have neither persons, moods, nor tenses, i.e. are 
wholly unconjugated. (3) They are incapable of 
being followed by an infinitive mood. (4) They 
are followed immediately by the open not, or the 
contracted n't; as can't, mayn't, etc. 

Indeed it may be said that they are in one 
sense no verbs at all, but only pro-verbs, bearing 
the same relation to verbs that pronouns do to 
nouns. They are, as most readers must be well 
aware, as follows : shall (with primary meaning 
to be obliged legally or raoroMy ; as ** Thou shall 
not steal "), perfect shovJLd, ; uill Qw\di x^runary 
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neaning to desire; as " If I will that he tarry till 
[ come"), perfect would; may (with primary 
neaning to he able), perfect might; can (with 
primary meaning to know), perfect could (the I 
n could, an orthographical error, alliterating the 
perfect of can, which has no root I, with those of 
\haU and will, that have it); dare or durst, 
perfect durst; used to — the present of which, 
' use to," is now obsolete ; need ; ought to, perfect 
)f owe (properly to have ; hence, " I owe you a 
penny" = " I have a penny for you, or of yours "= 
' I am a penny in your debt "). This auxiliary 
ippears to have a present as well as a perfect 
'orce. Thus we say, " You ov^ht to go," where 
Tugkt is present, as well as " You ought to have 
jone," where ought is perfect. Besides these, 
bhe verbs have, do, and the copula, are used as 
auxiliaries, both positive and negative; as *'I 
xm slain," " I am, not hurt," " I have come," *' I 
have not seen," "I do like," "I don't like." Lastly, 
let, bid, and make are used as positive, but not 
aegative auxiliaries; as "Let me die," but not, 
* LetTi'^ me die ; " " I made him cry," but not, " I 
tnade nx)t him cry." 

All these are essentially auxiliary, i.e. they do 
aot govern the verb that follows ; it is no 
iccusative after them with the noun symbol TO, 
but they form an inseparable part of it. 

Am to, have to, used to, ought to, are compound 
iuxiliaries. 
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See and hear either drop the to or take a 
participle in vng; as "I saw him die or dyin^," 
not, to die ; " I heard him cry or crying,^' not, to 
cry, etc. Firid, thinks etc., take the participle 
only. 

As it is impossible to conjugate the r^olar 
verbs without first knowing how to conjugate 
the auxiliary verbs, I set down here the conjuga- 
tion of the simple tenses of the latter before 
proceeding with the conjugation of the former. 

L— TO BK 

Indicative Mood. — Present Indefinite, 

Sing, 1. I am. 2. You are. 3. He is. 
Plur. 1. We are. 2. You are. 3. They are. 

Pa«t Indefinite, 

Sing. I was. You were. He was. 
Plur. We were, You were. They were. 

Imperative Mood. — ^Be. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Sing. If I were. If you were. If he were. . 
Plur. If we were. If you were. If they were. 

Participles. 
Present. — Being. Past. — Been. 
N.B, The rfi in am \a sai^^ \/^ \>^ ^]s^^ €rst 
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personal pronoun m«, seen alike in the Latin sum 
and in the Greek eimi ; the t in ar^, the second 
personal pronoun te, seen alike in the Latin esfis 
and the Qreek es^e. 

II.— TO HAVE. 
Indicative Mood. — Present 

Sing. I have, You have, He has. 
Plur, We have, You have. They have. 

Perfect 

Sing, I had, You had, He had. 
Plur. We had. You had. They had. 

Participles. 
Present — ^Having. Past, — Had. 

N.B. The copula is used in English for have, 
exactly as in French, before past participles of 
motion ; as " He is come," for " He hxis come." 

The auxiliaries are sometimes divided into 
auxiliaries of tense, as shall; of mood, as can; 
of voice, as am, 

III.— TO DO. 
Indicative Mood. — Present. 

Sing, I do. You do. He does. 
Plur. We do, You do. They do. 

Perfect. — Did. 
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Participles. 
Present — Doing. Past — ^Done. 

From the preceding it will be observed that 
the inflections of all English verbs, with the 
single exception of the copula, are only four; 
viz. (1) the Third Sing., (2) the Perfect Indefinite, 
(3) and (4) the Participles. Beside the above 
auxiliary verbs, and the verb to he, we have only 
three verbs irregular in the third person singular ; 
Yiz., Have, has; Do, does ; Say, says (pronounced 
sez). 

Besides these, the verbs do and go form their 
perfects like no others : did by reduplication, and 
go by borrowing it from the obsolete verb wend. 

And now, having sufficiently discussed the 
Unpredicative pro-verbs, we are in a position to 
conjugate a Predicative verb, as follows : — 

Indicative Mood. — Present IndefinAte, 

Sing, I write, You write, He writes. 
Plur, We write, You write. They write. 

The Present Indefinite is indefinite indeed, 
admitting of the three following shades of 
meaning : (1) The Historic present ; as — 

^* Pleased with the sound the king grows vain." 

(2) The Future Indefinite ; as — 

'* Duncan corner here to-m^t,** 
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(3) The Present Proper, or present of universal 
truth, habit, and custom; as "All parents love 
their children." 

Present Imperfect. 

Sing. I am writing, You are writing, He is 
writing. 

Plur. We are writing, You are writing. They 
are writing. 

Present Perfect. 

Sing. I have written, You have written, He 
has written. 

Plur, We have written, You have written, 
They have written. 

Present Intentional. 

Sing. I am going to write. You are going to 
write, He is going to write. 

Plur. We are going to write. You are going to 
write. They are going to write. 

Continuous Present Perfect. 

Sing. I have been writing. You have been 
writing, He has been writing. 

Plur. We have been writing. You have been 
writing. They have been wiiting. 

Continuous Present Interdional. 

Sing. I have been going to write. You have 
been going to write, He has been going to write. 
Plur. We have been going to ^rAfc^X^^xiLViKJ^^ 
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been going to write, They have been going to 
write. 

Fast iTideJinite. 

Sing, I wrote, You wrote, He wrote. 
Plur, We wrote, You wrote, They wrote. 

Past Imperfect, — ^I was writing, etc. 

Past Perfect. — I had written, etc. 

Pa^t Intentional. — I was going to write, etc. 

Continuous Past Perfect. — I had been writing, 
etc. 

Continuous Past Intentional. — I had been 
going to write, etc. 

Future Indefinite Proper, 

Sing. I shall write. You will write, He will 
write. 

Plur. We shall write. You will write. They 
will write. 

Future Indefinite (indicating intention on the 
part of the speaker) : — 

Sing. I will write. You shall write, He shall 
write. 

Plur. We will write. You shall write. They 
shall write. 

The story of the poor drowning Frenchman 
illustrates the distinction between the above. 
As he was drowning he cried out in despair, " O 
Holy Yirgin, Holy Virgin, I mil b^ dxo^^^d, for 
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nobody aluM save me ! '' So, as he seemed bent 
upon drowning, he was allowed to drown. He 
meant to say, " I shxill be drowned, for nobody 
11AU save me." 

Nevertheless in oblique narration, whether pre- 
dicative or interrogative, the Futures Proper are 
perfectly straight, if the persons are the same in 
both verbs : as " I think I shall die," " You think 
you shall," " He thinks he shall," etc.; so, "Do you 
think 'I shall ? " etc. But, "I think you will," etc. 

The Future of Intention on the paiii of the 
agent in the principal verb is also straight: as 
" I say I will come," " You say you will come," 
" He says he will come ; " so, " Do you say you 
will come ? " " Does he say he will come ? " 

As regards the emphatic Futures, the shalls 
are not affected in their meaning by emphasis, 
but the oblique wUls are ; thus alvall, etc., has but 
one meaning, but oblique will has two. Thus 
" You or he vrill do so and so," means obstinate 
intention on the part of you or he; but in the 
sentence, "The poor boys just vMl be hungry 
when they come home," will indicates no such 
obstinate intention on the part of the "poor 
boys," but quite the contrary. 

The Interrogative Future is thus conjugated : — 

Futwe Prosper.— Shall I ? Shall you ? Will 
he ? etc. 

Fviure of Intention on tlie part of the 
Speaker. — JVone. 
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Future of Intention on the part of the Person 
addressed.— Shea I ? WiU you ? ShaU he ? etc 

Will he ? frequently expresses intention on the 
part of the person spoken of; but, whether it 
does or does not, it always expresses doubt, and 
generally some fear and anxiety, on the part of 
the speaker. 

Great light is thrown on this very intricate 
subject if we recollect that shall properly implies 
duty and will choice, and that the distinction in 
their use has an ethical foundation of politeness 
and delicacy of feeling. Thus, when the master 
says to the boy, " If you will not learn I shall 
punish you," he speaks of the boy's perverse will 
and his own painful duty ; when the boy says, 
'^I will, sir," he professes his good intentions; 
when the master says, " You shall," he reminds 
his erring pupil of his duty. But indefinite as 
the indefinite future already appears to be, even 
the foregoing is not the full tale of its indefinity, 
but it should be noted in addition, that shall, in 
the second person, has also the force of command, 
as "Thou shalt do no murder;" and, in the 
third person, that of the future proper, as " Such 
candidates as shall satisfy the examiners," etc 
The Future Indefinite, therefore, like the present 
and past indefinite, is truly so called. 

Future Imperfect — I shall be writing, etc. 
Future Per fed. — \ 8\iafl.\iav^ ntx\\.\^\i, etc 
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Futvbve IifUentional, — I shall be going to write, 
etc. 

Continuovs Future Perfect. — I shall have been 
writing, etc. 

Future Perfect Intentiomd. — I shall have been 
going to write, etc. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. 1. Let me write. 2. Write. 3. Let 
him write. 

Plur. 1. Let us write. 2. Write. 3. Let 
them write. 

Potential Mood. 

The tenses of the potential are all wholly un- 
inflected, as follows : I may, I might, I must, I 
am to, I dare or durst, I can, I could, I should, 
I ought to, I would 09' had rather, I would. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Inflected form, the same as in the Indicative ; 
XJninflected form, as If I come, If you come, If 
he come (obsolete, or nearly so). 

CoNDmoNAL Mood. 

Imperfect. — If I were writing, etc. 
Past Intentional, — If I were going to write, etc. 
Periphrastic Indefinite. — If I were to write, 
etc. 
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IXFomvE Moon 

IwJjmniVt. — Towiite. IsHpesihdL — To be writ- 
ing. Perfed. — To have wntiieii. ZnlimhoiM/.— 
To be going to writcL C^mtimwm* Perftod^—^o 
liave been writing. Coikiinnoms Twiientiomil— 
To have been going to write. 

Pashciflesl 

PreHentliuLffimte. — ^Writing. Petfeet, — ^Hiftving 
written. Intentional. — Gk)ing to write. Cm- 
iinuovM Peifed. — Having been writing. Gfrund, 
— Writing, preceded by a preposition. 

T?ie Passive Voice is formed by the addition 
of the perfect passive participle to the several 
parts of the copula. 

The Conjugation of a verb is, properly speak- 
ing, the way in which it forms its tenses, and 
the way in which those tenses form their several 
moods, numbers, and persons; but, since in 
English the only distinction between one verb 
and another (exclusive of the irregular verhs) is 
tlio way they form their perfect indefinite and 
))erfect passive participle, they are divided ac- 
cording as they form these two, into the follow- 
ing conjugations : — 

I. The Strong Old Saxon Irregular Conju- 
gation. 

II. The Weak New Latin Regular Conjuga- 
tion. 
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(I.) The Ivregvlar Conjugation is so called 
because it is formed in various ways. 

It is called jSoccoh, because the verbs in it are 
all Saxon; Oldy because conjugation by inflec- 
tional change is more ancient than conjugation 
by addition of suffix; Strong, because the 
change in the verb affects the root itself. 

(II.) The Begular Conjugation is so called 
because the verbs in it are all formed the same 
way; Latin, because all verbs from the Latin 
Eire so formed ; New, because some of the verbs 
in it are of new importation ; Weak, because the 
change does not affect the root. 

The Strong or Irregular Conjugation is divided 
into three classes : — 

(1) Those that have present tense, past tense, 
and past participle all the same; as Put, piU, 
pxvt. 

(2) Those that have past tense and past par- 
ticiple the same but different from the present 
tense ; as Tliimk, tliought, thon/jht. 

(3) Those that have all three different; as 
A rise, ai^oae, ai^isen. 

let CU18S of the Strong Conjugation : — 

Bid (offer), burst, cast, cost, cut, hit, hurt, let, 

put, rid, set, shut, slit, spread, thrust. 
2nd Clas8 of the Strong Conjugation : — 
Abide, abode ; awake, awoke ; behold, beheld ; 

bend, bent ; bereave,* bereft ; beseech, besought ; 

* Also conjugated regularly. 
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bend, bound; bleed, bled; breed, bred; bring, 
brought; build, built; bum, burnt; catch 
caught; cleave (split), deft; clothe, dad; ding 



clung; come, came; creep, crept; deal, dealt 
dig, dug ; feed, fed ; fed, fdt ; fiight, fought; find, 
found; flee, fled; fliing, flung; get, got; grind, 
ground ; hang * (intrans.), hung ; hear, heard 
hold, held; keep, kept; lay, laid; lead, led 
leave, left; lend, lent; lose, lost; make, made 
mean, meant ; meet, met ; pay, paid ; read, read 
rend, rent; run, ran; say, said; seek, sought 
sell, sold; send, sent; shine, shone ; shoe, shod 
shoot, shot; sit, sat; sleep, slept; slide, slid 
sling, slung; slink, slunk; speed, sped; spend, 
spent; spill, spilt; stick, stuck; stink, stank 
sweep, swept; spin, spun; stand, stood; strike 
struck; sting, stung; string, strung; swing, 
swung; teach, taught; tell, told ; think, thought 
weep, wept; win, won; wind, wound; wring, 
wrung. 

Beaiy heat, beaten, and spit, spat, spit, are 
intermediate between the 2nd and 3rd class ; the 
past tense and the perfect participle are not the 
same on the one hand, but on the other hand all 
three tenses are not difierent. 

3rd Class of the Strong Conjugation : — 
Bear (endure), bore, borne ; bear (bring forth), 

* Verb transitive of things without life, but of things 
with life it is regular ; thus, " The murderer was haiiged 
at Tyhum, ' 
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bore, bom ; begin, began or begun, begun ; bid, 

bade, bidden; bite, bit, bitten; blow, blew, blown; 

break, broke, broken; chide, chid, chidden; 

choose, chose, chosen; dare, durst, dared; do, 

did, done; draw, drew, drawn; drink, drank, 

drunk ; drive, drove, driven ; eat, ate, eaten ; 

fall, fell, fallen; fly, flew, flown; forsake, forsook, 

forsaken ; freeze, froze, frozen ; give, gave, given ; 

go, went, gone ; grave, graved, graven ; grow, 

grew, grown; hew, hewed, hewn; hide, hid, 

hidden; know, knew, known; lie, lay, lain; 

load,* loaded, laden; mow,* mowed, mown; ride, 

rode, ridden ; ring, rang, rung ; rive, rived, riven ; 

rise, rose, risen; see, saw, seen; sew, sewed, 

sewn; shake, shook, shaken; shrive, shrove, 

shriven ; shrink, shrank, shrunk ; sing, sang, 

sung ; sink, sank, sunk ; slay, slew, slain ; smite, 

smote, smitten; speak, spoke, spoken; saw,* 

sawed, sawn; shave,* shaved, shaven; shear,* 

sheared, shorn; sow, sowed, sown; spring, 

sprang, sprung ; steal, stole, stolen ; stride, strode, 

stridden; strive, strove, striven ; strew,* strewed, 

strewn; swear, swore, sworn; swell,* swelled, 

swollen ; swim, swam, swum ; take, took, taken ; 

tear, tore, torn ; thrive, throve, thriven ; throw, 

threw, thrown ; tread, trod, trodden; wax,* waxed, 

waxen; wear, wore, worn; weave, wove, woven; 

write, wrote, written. 

N.B. Di'unken, sunken, cloven, and some few 

* AIbo conjugated regviVaiV^* 
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others axe not participles but participial adjec- 
tives. We must not say, " The man was dnmlcen;' 
"His eyes were sunken ;'' nor, '^A dt^nk man,'* 
" Sunk eyes." 

Swollen, on the contrary, is both participle and 
participial adjective. 



Section IV. 
The Defective Verbs. 

The auxiliary verbs are all defective, having 
all only one tense — the present, or at most 
having a perfect, only in a sense ; * one mood— ^ 
the indicative ; one voice — the active ; and the 
form of their first and third persons singular 
being the same. 

We have no defective verbs in the language 
of the present day, except the auxiliaries; but 
certain obsolete verbs are defective, as follows : — 

Wit (know) is only used in the infinitive to wit, 
the perfect wot or wist, and the adverbs wittingly 
and unwittingly, formed from its present parti- 
ciple. 

Worth (to be or become) in the expression, 
" Woe ^vovth the day." 

* Could is and is not the perfect of can, " I could do it 

once : " here could is perfect. " I could do it if I chose : " 

here could is the perfect of can, etymologically only, not 

logically. So mighty should, aivdxcould ace and are not 

perfecta of mar/, shall, and luiU. 
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Quoth in the first and third per. sing, perfect 
tense. Quoth I, Quotk he. 

List in the third sing. pres. and perf., He listeth. 
He listed. 

Also some verbs are only found in the im- 
perative mood; as Hush I Hail! Farewell ! 
etc. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE INDECLINABLE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Section I. 

The Adverb. 

An Adverb is a word used to qualify another 
part of speech. There is no inflected part of 
speech that it does not qualify. 

(1) It qualifies an adjective ; as " Very good." 

(2) It qualifies a verb ; as " He acted wisely!' 

(3) It qualifies another adverb ; as " He treated 
me very wisely." 

(4) It qualifies a substantive; as "The thm 
Lord Mayor ; " " The above remarks." 

(5) It qualifies a pronoun ; as " Yours trvXy" 
N.B. With respect to (4) we may say that 

tJien is used as an adjective; and with respect to 
(5) that yours is an adjective pronoun — that is, 
a sort of adjective, as has been shown in a former 
article. 

This leaves only three parts of speech — ^an 
adjective, an adverb, and a verb— that an adverb 
does truly qualify. 
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Adverbs are classified according to their mean- 
ing and logical connection, or according to their 
origin. 

They are classified according to their meaning, 
into adverbs (1) of Time, as "acm ; (2) of Place, as 
yonder;, (3) of Degree, as very; (4) of Manner, as 
justly ; (5) of Cause, as therefore. 

Besides these, there are the Relative Adverbs, 
which are called Conjunctive when they join 
sentences, and Interrogative when they ask 
questions. 

Next, Adverbs are classified according to their 
origin, as follows :— 

I. Monosyllabic roots of Anglo-Saxon origin ; 
as now. 

II. Those that are derived from (1) Nouns, 
as he-tvnvea ; (2) Numeral adjectives, as once ; 
(3) Pronouns, as here ; (4) Adjectives of manner, 
as darkly ; (5) Participles, as lovingly ; (6) Pre- 
positions of time or place, as since, between. 

Thus classified they might be called nominal, 
pronominal, numeral, modal or adjectival, 
participial, and prepositional adverbs. 

Adverbs are compared by more and most ; as. 
Wisely, mxyre wisely, most wisely. 

But irregularly formed adverbs, as well, ill, 
much, have the same form in the comparative 
and superlative as the adjective from which they 
come. Also all adjectives of time and place are 
used adverbially; as long, early, nfieax, do%e,^\R.. 
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But the converse is not true. Adverbs of time, 
though compared by inflection, as «oon, of-tdy 
may not be used adjectively. It is therefore not 
strictly and absolutely true that the adverb is an 
iminflected part of speech, since some adverbs 
are inflected even now, and all used to be. 

Just as some insects are mineral, and some 
f slants carnivorous, so yea, nay, no, yes, and ay are 
intermediate between adverbs and inteijections. 
No\ Nay! Ay ! are plainly of an inteijectional 
nature. Oui, the French of yes, is simply the 
perfect passive participle of ouir, to hear; i.e.,\i 
is the short elliptical sentence of assent, lieardi 
And the English yes is of coiuse the henJdic 
ipyez procoped. In the Lord's Prayer of 
lJl[)hilas, A.D. 363, yea or yes in one place = so; 
just as HO in Shakespeare = yes, elliptical for it 
in HO. In another place it = also ; in another, 
even. In another, Yea . . . yea = Both . . . and. 
In otlier words, it served temporarily as either a 
copulative or a disjunctive conjunction. Plainly 
then, no and yes, etc., are not adverbs, — how can 
they be, when they qualify no part of speech ?— 
\)\xt short elliptical sentences of an interjectional 
character, used as conjunctions in the infancy of 
the langaiage. 
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Section II. 
The Preposition. 

The Preposition (from 'pre, before, and pono, I 
put) is a word which shows the relation of a 
noun or pronoun to some other declinable in the 
sentence. 

Prepositions are divided into prepositions of 
time or place, which are adverbial — that is, 
may be used as adverbs; and prepositions not 
of time or place, which may not be so used. 

Mistakes continually arise in the use of the 
following prepositions — a^, in, into, to, mi, and 
iipon. 

At is used before the names of villages, towns, 
and foreign cities; as "He lives at Lee;" "He 
died at Rome." 

In is used before names of countries, counties, 
cities; as "He lives in France;" "m Sussex.'* 
We also say "in London," London being so large. 
In is used only of things at rest; as " God is in 
heaven." 

When any kind of motion, or even action 
ending in a fixed position, is spoken of, we must 
use into ; as " He brought it into public use," not 
" in public use." 

But if the motion ends merely in a stoppage, 
not in rest, we say to not into ; as " He came to 
me." But, ''The father cut iTito t\v^ W\OfiA^^^'^^ 
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with his riding- whip," gives a vivid picture of 
the whip's making forcible way into the wretched 
culprit's flesh. 

So "Coming to the landing-place," but, "Coming 
into the harbour ; " for the harbour is a place to 
rest in, a landing-place merely a place to get 
out at. 

The distinction between on, wpon, and on to, 
is even more difficult stilL Upon gives the idea 
of elevation alone ; on to, of motion and elevation 
combined : where neither of these ideas prevails 
on is sufficient, though upon cannot well be 
wrong. Thus " sat upon " is more forcible than 
"sat on;*' but "He was on the top" is better 
than "upon the top," because no motion is spoken 
of. " He got upon the coach ; " " he climbed up 
on to the mainmast ; " " he jumped off my back 
on to his brother's ; " " he rushed on deck " — are 
respectively right, the first expressing motion and 
elevation combined, but the latter predominating; 
the second, motion and elevation combined, but 
the former predominating; the third, motion 
between parallel elevations; the fourth, motion 
with very little idea of elevation of any 
kind. 

Some prepositions change the meaning of the 
verb they are compounded with. Thus to cast is 
to throw, but to cast up is to compute ; to give 
is to bestow, but to give up is to abandon. 

Prepositions are divided into two classes : (1) 
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Piimitives, as of ; (2) Derivatives, as Twtvnth- 
standing. 

Prepositions derived from the participles of 
irerbs — as concerning, touching — are called Verbal 
Expositions, 

Section III. 
The Coi\jiLnction. 

A Conjunction (from con, together, and jungo, 
I join) connects the different parts of an extended 
sentence ; as "Napoleon abdicated because he was* 
beaten at Waterloo." 

Conjunctions are divided into two classes : (1) 
Copulative, (2) Disjunctive. 

A Copulative Conjunction not only connects^ 
sentences, but also unites their meaning; as 
" Henry died and Edward succeeded him." 

A JDisjv/nctive Conjunction joins two sentences 
together but separates their meaning ; as " Wil- 
liam is brave but Henry is a coward." 

-Each of these classes is further subdivided; 
viz., the Copulative- are subdivided into those- 
that simply connect, and are therefore called 
Connective; those that do not merely connect 
but establish a logical sequence, and therefore 
are called Illative ; and those which continue the 
sentence on, and are therefore called Continua- 
tive. 

So the Disjunctive Conjunctions are subdi- 
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vided into those which simply disconnect, and 
are called Distributive, as "Either learn or go;" 
and those that do not merely disconnect but also 
contrast the meaning, and are therefore called 
Adversative, as "I am clever bwt you are 
stupid." 

But for the purposes of analysis it is infinitely 
better to divide conjunctions into two classes 
only, Co-ordinative and Subordinative ; of which 
the former connect independent propositions, the 
latter subjoin a dependent to a principal clause. 

The Connective Conjunctions are — and, bothy 
also, likewise, Tnoreover, fuHher. 

The Illative are — tvherefore, therefore, henee, 
and consequently {Co-oi'dinMive) ; because kelA for 
{Subordinative). 

The Continuative are — before, after, xvhm, 
whilst, still, as, ivhere, whither, whence, how, why, 
if, altliough, that, unless, though, than ; and their 
compounds, — as if, however, so that, until, ajid 
^vhenever. 

The Distributive Conjunctions are — both , . . 
<ind, either , . , or, neither , , . nm*. They are 
sometimes called Correlative, as being used in 
pairs answering the one to the other. 

Lastly the Adversative Conjunctions are — bvi, 
oievertheless, yet, still, however^ notwithstandina, 
and except. 

The Continuatives, ere and or ever or or e'er, 
and the Adversative albeit, are obsolete. 
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c (pron. adv. from so, like wlience fi'om 
. both Illative and Continuative. 
loxvt for unteaa is a solecism, 
the above, the Continuative and the 
linative Illative Conjunctions are sub- 
liive, the rest are eo-ordinative. 
Co-ordinative, as we have already seen, 
3 subdivided into connective, illative, dis- 
ve, and adversative. 

Subordinative may also be subdivided into 
ional, if, unless, though, and their com- 
j ; Relative, wJten, where, whither, etc. ; and 
ry Continuative; the first taking an in- 
subjunctive, the others not. 
junctions are employed to connect proposi- 

They can in no case govern cases. Hence, 
are taller tlian me," " You are as tall us 
re wrong, tlian and as being conjunctions, 
are not some words more parts of speech 
me ? why then may not than and as be 
onj unctions and prepositions ? No, and for 
8 that will be duly set forth by-and-by 
Part III., Chap. I., Sect II.) imder the head 
" Law of Ambiguity." 

Compound so as, like the Greek dste, 
an infinitive mood. 
lUd that and oh that take an optative. 
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Section IV. 

The Inteijection. 

An Interjection (from inter, between, and jacio, 
I throw) is a word which expresses any sudden 
wish or emotion of joy, sorrow, surprise, dis- 
pleasure, and so forth, but no definite thought; 
as Hurrah ! Alas ! Pooh ! SvMo ! 

Interjections are of two kinds — natural and 
artificial. Natural inteijections are the expres- 
sive sounds naturally drawn forth by the several 
emotions as instanced above, and are substantiallj 
the same everywhere. For instance, ah, oh, and 
pugh are of all languages. Artificial interjec- 
tions, on the contrary, are conventional expres- 
sions peculiar to each language; as Many I 
'Sdeath ! Odch-hodikins ! Good God ! etc 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WORDS THAT ARE OF MORE PARTS OF SPEECH 

THAN ONE. 

When we consider a word in Latin or Greek we 
know at once what part of speech it is, whereas 
in Chinese the same word may be any part of 
speech — noun, verb, adverb, or what not. And 
the case is partially so in English, owing to its 
deficient inflection. Many words are of more 
parts of speech than one. And even when they 
are not, they may be so used under certain 
circumstances. 

Thus any part of speech may be used as a verb 
when quoted ; as — 

''Bvi me no buts," Here the conjunction hut 
is used as a verb. 

'^Provd me no prouds." Here the adjective 
proud is used as a verb. 

" He jiooli-poolied the whole afiair." Here the 
interjection pooh-yooh ! is used as a verb. And so 
of the other parts of speech. 

Again, a substantive of material may be used 
as an adjective, as "A gold cup;" and in 

L 
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poetry all sorts of substantives, as "iwiiTior- 
queen." 

So adjectives are used as substantives by pre- 
fixing the article ; as " The. wicked." 
But now to proceed to special cases. 
BvJt is sometimes an adversative conjunction, 
as " He is clever hui idle ; " sometimes an adverb, 
as "He is hiit a child;" sometimes a preposi- 
tion, as "They are all dead hut me." It i» 
a continuative conjunction used elliptically in 
such phrases as, ^^Biii for you I should have 
died " = " If it had not been for you I should, 
etc." It is used as a relative + a negative in 
such sentences as, " There is no one hvi» thinks," 
where hvA, = that not. 

Thai is sometimes a continuative conjunction, 
as "There is no doubt iludt he is dead;" somer 
times a demonstrative pronoun, as " Tlmi child 
is a positive nuisance;" sometimes a relative 
pronoun, as " The man tlmt said that is a liar." 
Sometimes, lastly, it is used elliptically for a 
verbal phrase; as "I must see him, and fW 
quickly," where ihxii ■=. I must see him; and 
" Thxxi it should come to this," where that = to 
think that. 

Afi is sometimes a conjunction, as " As I was 
going down the street;" sometimes a relative 
pronoun, as " The same as you ; " sometimes an 
adverb, as "^s wise as Solomon;" sometimes a 
preposition, as " He went out as an interpreter," 
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meaning in the place or position of. Lastly, it 
is often used superfluously, as "I consider him 
iV8 a very clever person." This is bad grammar. 

The before a comparative, as " The more tlte 
merrier," is an adverb (cf. Lat. qvx) . . . eo). 

What is used as a correlative in such phrases 
as, " Whxxb with one thing and what with 
another;" and with hut before it as a conjunc- 
tion, as *^ I don't know but what . . ." 

All adjectives of time and place, as early, near, 
are also adverbs. 

All prepositions of time and place maybe used 
as adverbs, and some of them — ^as before, after, 
and since — may be used as conjunctions also. 
Thus, " Since that time" — preposition ; " I haven't 
seen him since" — ^adverb; "He hasn't been at 
bU well since he left hwne " — conjunction. 

Certain adjectives are used adverbially, as in 
Latin — e.g., " He paid dear for his folly ; " " the 
moon shines bright;" "the rose smells sweet;" 
but only when the adjective is akin in sense to 
the verb. Thus, " I love you dearly" (not dear) ; 
" The truant caught it sweetly (not sweet) when 
he came back to school next day." 

No (from non£, as a from on£) is sometimes 
an adjective, as " I have tio paper ; " sometimes 
ftn interjectional adverb, as " No ! you cannot." 

So is sometimes an adverb, as "He was so 
Toolish ; " sometimes a pronoun, as " They are 
v^ery clever — or, rather, they think themselves so" 
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We have also very many verbs and sub- 
stantives which differ £rom one another only in 
accent; as c611ect, coll^; d&ert, desert; but the 
modem tendency is to make the verb and the 
substantive strictly identical, as " Come and \m, 
with me." 

Sometimes, however, the verb is distinguished 
from the substantive by spelling but pronounced 
the same, as prophesy, prophecy; or it is spelled 
the same but pronounced differently, as use, vm. 

Beside and besides might be dissimilated by 
always using beside as a preposition, and besides 
as an adverb. 

One part of speech sometimes undergoes 
change of meaning before another. Thus now 
(adverb) before that forms with it a compound 
conjunction ; ne (adv.) . . . que, Fr. = only. 
Ve7iir (intrans. verb) when followed by de be- 
comes a lively auxiliary ; e.g,, " The boy co^nes 
from being caned," Fr. = " The boy has just bm% 
caned," A.S., but is much more picturesque and 
animated. 

In conclusion, as of all Aryan languages 
English is the most Chinesely monosyllabic, so 
is it also the most Chinesely uninflected and 
given to use the same word as now one part of 
speech and now another — ^two tendencies, by the 
way, both alike, as we have seen, on the increase. 



PAET ni. 

SYNTAX. 

fNTAX, derived from two Greek words signifying 
uranging together," is that part of grammar 
hich describes the arrangement of words in 
ntences. It consists of three parts: (1) The 
der of words ; (2) Their flectional changes in 
le sentence ; (3) Idioms. 
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CHAPTER I. 

synthesis. 

Section L 

Definitions. 

Synthesis (from siwi, together, and tithenii, to 
put) is the putting together of words and sen- 
tences. 

When the ordinary rules of syntax are over- 
ridden by some especial caprice of language, the 
expression is said to be idiomatic, and the viola- 
tion of the said laws is called an idiom. 

The simple statement of a fitct is called a 
proposition. 

When a fact is affirmed, the statement is an 
ajffirmative proposition — as "Thou art a witch;" 
and a negative proposition when it is denied — as, 
" Mine hour is not yet come." 

In a proposition, that of which we speak is 
called the subject, and what we say of it is called 
the predicate; thus, "thou" is the subject, and 
" art a witch " the predicate, in the above sen- 
tence, " Thou art a witch." 
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A sentence is one or more clauses expressing a 
complete thought. 

When a sentence consists of a single clause, it 
is said to be simple. When it consists of the 
principal clause and one or more co-ordinate 
clauses, it is said to be campotvnd. When there 
are any subordinate clauses in it, it is said to be 
com2ylex. 

The lyriTidpal clause has neither relative nor 
conjunction before it, either expressed or under- 
stood. 

A svhordinate clause is one that has either a 
relative or a continuative conjunction immedi- 
ately before it. 

The co-ordinate clause is one that has any but 
a continuative conjunction before it, either ex- 
pressed or understood 

A clause is so much of a sentence as contains 
a finite verb,* or two or more finite verbs with 
the same subject; as "The boy runs;" "The boy 
wept and lamented himself." It bears the same 
relation to a sentence as a syllable does to a 
word ; and as the vowel or diphthong in the one, 
so is the finite verb (or verbs with the same 
subject) in the other. 

When one noun is used to explain another it 
is said to be in apposition to it ; as " Alexander 
the coppersmith." 

PleoiuLsm is the use of superfluous words ; as 

* A finite verb is a verb in any mood but the infinitive. 
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"Tom and Harry and Dick and I," — ^where 
" Tom, Harry, Dick, and I " would be sufficient. 
It is especially used by children when they dwell 
with delight upon some agreeable topic Also 
by sentimental writers when they would fiun be 
tender and gushing. 

Ellipsis is the omission of words necessary to 
complete the grammatical structure of a sentence; 
as, " St. Paul's " for " St. Paul's Cathedral" 

" Entry in y^i Diary, ^ May 3, 1877. f^ Got up. 
f^ Had f^ breakfast, f^ Went out." Here, at the 
several carets, are omitted — 1, 5, ray; 2, for; 3,4,6, 
I, So " Write me soon," for " Write to me soon." 

The subject is omitted elliptically ; as "Thank 
you," "Pray," "Please." To is put elliptically 
after a verb; as "Don't do that. Master Tom!" 
" Shall, if I choose to ; " — ^meaning, " if I choose to 
do it" 

Lastly, in many exclamatory sentences there 
is an ellipsis of the main verb ; as "To think that 
he should have gone and done such a thing!" ^ 
" How sad it is to think, etc." 



Section II; 

Primary Laws of Syntax. 

The student is here presumed to know that 
every verb must have a subject with which it 
agrees in number and person ; that every noun 
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or its equivalent must be either the subject to 
some verb or the object direct or indirect thereto; 
that every adjective must refer to some sub- 
stantive or pronoun; and that all prepositions 
govern an objective case ; and that consequently 
such phrases as, "Between you and I," "None 
but he and you/' are inexcusably faulty. 

But even above such elementary rules as these 
— even above the most elementary rules of 
Syntax and Accidence — soar ceiiiain elementary 
principles, to which even they, simple as they 
appear, owe their origin. 

Firnt of all there is the Law of Ambiguity. 

Any grammar that is ambiguous must be 
wrong, and is wrong because ambiguous. Thus 
the use of ihxin as a preposition is wrong, not so 
much in itself as because in such a sentence as, 
" I like you better ilwin him," it would leave it 
ambiguous whether I meant — " I like you better 
than I like him," or " I like you better than he 
does." All inflections are for the sake of avoid- 
ing ambiguity. Even an ambiguity that is only 
grammatical, as " Henry the Sixth the King of 
England's wife," is objectionable; for, though 
there is no doubt what it does mean, gram- 
matically speaking it might mean that Henry 
the Sixth was the wife of the King of England. 
But "Artemisia the Queen of Caria's sister" is 
worse, as there is no saying whether it means, 
" The sister of Artemisia, etc.," or " Artemisia, 
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sister of the Queen of Caria." So, ** Driven to 
desperation, a sally was made by the soldiers," 
— the sally was not driven to desperatm. 
" Alarmed by the noise, it was resolved," — ^ft 'w«8 
not alarmed. So " Sacred to the memory of J.S., 
bom May 1, 1877." Neither the tomb nor the 
memory was bom May 1st. " He tried to kill 
himself over and over again." A man can die 
but once. And so on. 

Any sentence that is capable of more than 
one inteq)retation is ipso facto ungrammaticaL 
Hence we must say: "All which I steadfastly 
believe," — ^meaning all which aforesaid doctrines; 
but, "All that I steadfastly believe," — ^meaning 
the whole of my settled creed. Otherwise there 
would result an awkward ambiguity in the 
former case. 

Additional instances of oflfences against the 
Law of Ambiguity : — 

" Dogs will chase a cat, especially a terrier,"— 
here we don't mean to say that a terrier is a sort 
of cat. 

"Crushes going in and out of theatres,"— 
crushes don't go in and out. 

" He ordered no one to leave the room," might 
mean he gave no order at all. 

" He thinks that women like men should have 
a vote," might mean that masculine strong- 
minded women, and no others, should. 

Second Law. " Caesar's wife should be above 
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suspicion." In correcting sentences it often hap- 
pens that the correction is hardly less nnpleasing 
than the original The sentence should then be 
altogether rewritten. 

Thirdly, there is the Law of Ellipsis. 

Supply all the words elliptically left out; if 
the grammar is then bad, the ellipsis is faulty : 
e.flr., take " I never have and never will indulge 
such a hope." Fill up the ellipsis: — ^"I never 
have i/ndrdge and never will indulge, etc." Bad 
grammar. Faulty ellipsis. 

So " Man never is, but always to be blessed." 
Grammatically speaking one does not know what 
words to supply here. The sentence is a mere 
riddle, and consequently oflfends against both the 
Law of Ambiguity and that of Ellipsis ; and is 
inexcusable, even in poetry. 

" Such a course never has and never can lead 
bo happiness." Fill up: "Never has [lead] and 
never can lead, etc." Bad grammar. So, " Is 
bhat John or James's book ? " Fill up : " Is that 
John [book] or James' book." Bad grammar. 

But, " The carriage would have been broken to 
pieces, or a come to grief in a swamp." Fill up 
by repeating the words "would have," at the 
rnret. Good Grammar. And to supply the said 
words would be pleonastic. 

After a comparison the repetition of the copula 
is pleonastic. Hence, "The words by which 
kve indicate these processes are necessarily as 
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incapable of analysis as the thing signified/' is 
quite correct, and the use, therefore, of "is," after 
*' signified," is unnecessary. 

So, " Each succeeding edition of this Grammar 
will, I trust, be found more worthy of public 
esteem than the preceding one," is correct, and 
needs not the insertion of " was." 

FouHh Law, Punctuation should never be 
allowed to explain any indifferent grammar. It 
shows what an author means, I admit ; but why 
does he not expi^ess his meaning? As it is, 
Balaam's ass speaks for him. 

Fifth Law — the Law of Compound Words, 
The English language only allows two words to 
be compoimded together, and many sentences are 
faulty because they compoxmd more than two ; 
thus, "The cause of this deplorable confusion 
and ^ source of these lamentable outrages against 
morality," is quite too long a compound to form 
one subject or object. So we insert a second 
'* the " where the caret is put, notwithstanding the 
thing we are speaking of is really one. 

Sixth Law. The Law of Dissimilation has 
already been discussed under the head of Inflec- 
tion ; it however exists in syntax too. And its 
practical application is this : If one word or one 
expression is perfectly right, no other word or 
expression can be so. Thus, if the word " a " is 
right in the expression, "They determined to 
throw him into a pit," it cannot be right to 
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say, " They determined to throw him into som^e 
pit." 

So if " Candidates that satisfy the examiners " 
is right, '^Candidates that sliall satisfy, etc.," 
must be wrong, and the phrase must be put to 
some other use, if some other use can be found. 

So, " If thine eye offend thee," and, " If thine 
eye offends thee," cannot both be right in the 
same sense. And, indeed, they are capable of a 
slightly diflferent sense, which rather justifies the 
use of the non-inflected subjunctive mood in the 
case of a general hypothetical proposition. 

I shall here append an interesting instance of 
the exceeding practical importance of a logical 
knowledge of grammar. In an indenture of ap- 
prenticeship I have lately had to consider the 
following words : " If either of the contracting 
parties do not do so and so, this indenture is ipso 
facto null and void," Now, what does this clause 
mean ? Does it mean that both of them must 
do so and so? or is it enough that one does ? The 
former. And why? Because the latter is pro- 
vided for by the following clause : " If neither 
do so and so." This clause is unmistakable. 
Therefore by the Law of Dissimilation the former 
clause must mean the other thing. 

So, when a schoolmaster calls out, " If either 
of the two boys I hear talking together do not 
leave off at once I shall cane them," he either 
talks bad grammar or contemplates the monstrous 
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injustice of punishing both boys for the fault of 
one. 

So, in the instance above, '^Artemisia the 
queen's sister," w/vust refer to Artemisia by the 
above law, and not to her sister. 

Seventh Law. The progress of English, as in- 
deed of all languages, is towards simplicity. 

Eighth Law — ^Etymology. 

I have already said that without etymology 
the correct use of words is impossible; etymology 
is of scarcely less use in syntax. Thus one who 
knows that i/= gif = give, will not be in danger 
of the solecism, "I am uncertain if this will 
reach you." And one who knows that taller = 
tall of two, will say " John is the taller of the 
two," not tallest 

Ninthly, Of the Law of Logic I have given 
examples already in the comparison of adjectives. 

Tenthly — the Law of Tautology. Tautology 
is of two kinds : (1) a repetition of the same 
meaning in different words; (2) the non-pleo- 
nastic repetition of the same phrase or word, u, 
a sentence so constructed as to involve the repe- 
tition of the same phrase or word. Could the 
phrase or word be omitted by ellipsis, it would 
be not tautology but pleonasm. 

" The other one," " the latter end," " to retreat 

(or return) back," "to repeat again" — are instances 

of tautology of the former kind. " Whenever the 

good boys see their maatex \5c\e^ ne^^ev ML to touch 
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heir caps to him ; " " Tell John to tell Dick to 
ell mother to do so and so," are instances of 
autology of the latter kind. But observe : (1) 
rhe judicious repetition of the same phrase or 
vord is often a great beauty; (2) Even when 
he repetition is clumsy, if we repeat the thought 
ve must repeat the word ; to replace the word 
)y one less appropriate to avoid a seeming 
»utology, only makes bad worse, — there is still 
\ tautology, though a disguised one — a logical, 
:;hough not a grammatical, tautology. Tautology 
)f the former kind is far the worse of the two ; 
it is worse than inelegant ; it is downright bad 
grammar. 

But observe of it, too, that the meaning must 
be altogether the same. An amplification, as 
' first of all'' " last of all,'' " as soon as ever," 
' the very best," " the very worst," " covered over," 
'* he may perhaps call," etc., is no tautology : of 
all removes any ambiguity from " first " and 
"last;" very is emphatic, and no more tauto- 
logical than do in " I do love you ; " a thing may 
be scarcely covered, or it may be covered all over ; 
" He may call," is grammatically ambiguous 
without the perhaps. And so on. 

And even irrespective of emphasis or addi- 
tional clearness, the meaning must be the same 
though in different words ; thus hack is the same 
as re, in "jRetum back," *' restore back," or " re- 
treat back;" again = re, in "iJepeat again \" 
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fjratis = aivay, in "Give away gratis;" (me = 
o, in " Another one." 

Now this is not the case in any of the ex- 
amples I have justified above, and where this is 
not the ease there is no tautology. 

Lastly, parallel to the Law of Ellipse is the 
Law of Pleonasm. 

By the Law of Pleonasm a word may not be 
repeated when it may be ellipsed grammatically. 

Examples : — 

1. Sentences properly combined produce an 
oration or * a discourse. 

2. That, no doubt, was what he intended to 
do, but certainly * it was not what he did 

3. The oral or * the written forms of language. 

4. The dead objects or * the ideas they stand 
for. 

5. Such things are lost as soon as * they * are 
found. 

Here the words preceded by the asterisks 
should be omitted by the Law of Pleonasm. 



Section III. 

Syntax of the Verb. 

An intransitive verb is sometimes found with 
an accusative of the same nature as the verb ; as 
^' Let me die the death of the righteous.'* This is 
usually called the cognate accu^atxijc. 
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Verbs of making take two accusatives — one of 
'^e object made, the other of what it is made 
Uo; the latter is called a factitive accusative 
Vom facio, I make) ; as "He made him a 
idge." Here "a judge" is a factitive accusa- 
ve. 

As in Latin, so in English, verbs of teaching^ 
^omising, giving, and many others, take two 
ses after them which in Latin are repre- 
nted by various inflections, but in English 
e all called accusatives; as ''He taught him 
reek." Here him and Qi^eeh ai'e both accusa- 
ires. 

Two or more subjects will take a singular verb 
fcer them : — 
(a) If they are looked upon as essentially one ; 

"To read and write was once an honourable 
stinction." Here "To read and write" is 
erely a single substantive phrase, and therefore 
kes a verb in the singulai*. 
(i) If they come after the verb and are things 
ithout life ; as " Therein consists the grace and 
»uty and harmony of life : " but if they are 
ring things the verb should be . in the plural 
imber. 

(c) If a singular subject has qualifying words 
nnected with it, the verb must still be in the 
agular ; as " He himself, together with his 
incipal officers, was taken prisoner." 
{d) The Conjunctions luliether — (yi\ either — oi% 
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take a singular ; as '' Either John or Thomas }m 
told a Ue." 

But if the connected subjects are in different 
persons, the verb must be repeated after each if 
it be the copula ; as " Either yovj are mistaken or 
he i8." Here, " Either you or he are mistaken," 
and " Either you or he is mistaken " would alike 
offend against the Law of Ellipsis, and would 
therefore alike be wrong. 

Also if the verb is any other than the copula, 
and the subjects are in different persons, it will 
be plural if any of them are plural, and agree 
with the more worthy rather than the less 
worthy person, i.e. with the first rather than the 
third, and be consequently in all cases unin- 
flected ; as " Either Tom or I get caned nearly 
every day," — ^not gets. 

(e) N^either — nor take a singular, the same as 
either — or, if the persons are the same; as, 
" Neither Jack nor Tom is come home yet." 
But if the persons are different the verb, even 
though it be the copula, is plural, except in elabo- 
rate compositions, where the copula is more 
usually repeated. Thus, " Neither he nor I are 
satisfied," though a violation of the Law of 
Ellipsis, is colloquially admissible; but strict 
grammar requires, " Neither is he satisfied nor 
am I ;" " Neither he nor I am," and " Neither he 
is nor I," being nearly equally flagrant breaches of 
the Law of Ellipsis, and " l^^\\Xi^x \v^ nor I are " 
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3emg a violation besides of the rule that two 
lingulars connected by wyr do not make a 
)IuraL 
The fact is, we have here a collision between 

1) the special rule that or does not form a plural; 

2) a general law, that of Ellipsis; and (3) the still 
nore imiversal principles of English construction. 
?or this is, I believe, the only case in English 
rrammar where we may commence a sentence, 
tnd come to a standstill, and be forced to recom- 
nence, owing to the impossibility of expressing 
lie predicate grammatically. 

The above rules are therefore the compromises 
¥6 naturally arrive at in the sad grammatical 
)redicament in question. 

if) When two subjects are connected by anA^ 
)ne affirmative, the other negative, the verb 
bgrees with the affirmative ; as " Our own heart, 
uid not other men's opinions, forms our true 
lonour." This will be duly explained in another 
)lace. 

(gr) If two singular subjects are connected by 
w well as, and not, or not only, the verb is 
ingular, as there are in reality two propositions 
>nly reduced in appearance to one by ellipsis. 
Chus, " Veracity as well as justice is to be our 
xde " = " Veracity is, etc., as well as justice 
isj" 

(h) Each, every, and no take a singular verb ; 
s " Every limb and feature is bea\xti&lJ' 
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All verbs compounded with a and he are transi- 
tive ; as awake, await, &etake. 

The tenses in the principal and the dependent 
sentence must correspond. If the one is past 
the other must be past — and if present, present; 
thus, "He will if he can;" "He would if 
could." 
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The future imperfect potential^ however, usually 
depends upon a periphrastic indicative present; 
as " K you should be coming my viray I hope you 
will, etc./' rather than " I should, etc.*' 

N.B. The imperative mood follows the second 
term of all the present and future tenses con- 
ditional. 

Thxit cannot take a subjunctive ; " My fidends 
all desire that the truth he known," is therefore 
bad grammar. 

N.B. The present tendency of the language is 
to confine the use of the subjunctive mood within 
the narrow limits laid down in Part I., Chap. I 



Section IV. 
The Same — continiied. 

The participle cannot take very ; thus we can- 
not say " very pleased," but " very Tavxik pleased." 

When a number of predicates have tiie same 
subject, the repetition of the subject imparts 
great animation to the sentence ; as " I came, I 
saw, I conquered *' (here Caesar employs what is 
termed the Asyndeton,* the opposite to which is 
Polysyndeton : f " For thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory "). On the contrary, the 

* Asyndeton = not bound together. 
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repetition of the subject where no emphasis is 
intended or required is in the highest degree 
insipid. 

The arrangement of the historic present re- 
quires care when passing from it to the ordinary 
past indefinite, as one must do, sooner or later, in 
a protracted narrative. To get out of the difficulty 
we must either take advantage of a marked 
change in the structure of the narrative, or em- 
ploy some introductory phrase signifying that 
we now find it convenient to return to the 
ordinary narrative form. Except in very skilful 
hands the historic present is only to be recom- 
mended in two cases : — 

(1) Where, in a tale of a good length, we intro- 
duce one of the actors giving a short description 
of some unusually striking incident. 

(2) In a hypothetical picture of a siogle scene 
in a few bold strokes, as that delineated by 
Malvolio in « Twelfth Night." 

But should the scene not be single, when 
it shifts we must drop the historical present 
according to the method above prescribed, which 
is no very easy one to practise with good effect. 

" I Iwid rather " is a blunder for " Yvd rather," 
colloquial form of " I would rather." 

The intransitive verb cmne is perhaps the 
only undisputed deponent verb in the language, 
except its correspondent, I am gone. I am 
bom; I am mistaken; I am dead; and I am 
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drunk (whether we call them deponents or not) 
differ from it in this — ^that hom^ mvstakm,^ dead, 
and drunk are all (what come is not) participial 
adjectives, and, as such, capable of agreeing witii 
a substantive. 

Get, besides being an ordinary transitive verb 
of the Anglo-Saxon conjugation, complete in all 
its parts, is also an animated sort of copula, 
differing from he much as gignoniai from eimi, and 
Jio from svmi. Thus, "The boy was whipt," gives 
the dry fact merely ; " The boy got whipt," is a 
sort of picture. So the French paulo-post-perfect, 
" The boy comes from being whipt " (vient de), is 
much more lively than the English, "The boy 
has just been whipt." 

Thus get is of the same class as prove, fteeome, 
turn out, grow; but is the nearest of all them 
to a simple copula, in that it is used with the 
perfect participle. 

When the infinitive verb is a virtual nomina- 
tive it either precedes the verb, as " To err is 
human," or (which is the more usual course) "it" 
comes before the antecedent verb. 

The antecedent verb is usually the copula or 
a copulative — as " It is useless to proceed ; " " It 
has become fashionable to say;"— but not always: 
thus we say, "It grieves me to see," etc. 

Connective conjunctions connect like moods. 
It is therefore wrong to say, " I can think of no 
more to say, and believe -nie, eX^e." 
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To is not inserted before the infinitive after 
the auxiliaay verbs, or after the semi-auxiliary 
verbs, hid, Toahe, see, hear, fed, and have ; as " I 
bade him go ; " " I saw him weep." (N.B, After 
see, have, hear, and feel, the participle in ing is 
both more elegant and more forcible; thus, "I saw 
him runniTiflr," is better than " I saw him 7nt?i; " 
'* I felt the viper crawlmgr/' is better fthan " I 
felt the viper craivH' But after any other verbs 
this use of the suflSx ing — as in the phrase, 
*' He objected to me having the book," instead 
of "my having "-is grossly ungrammatical. 
Saving is here a verbal substantive, and me 
cannot possibly be used instead of my. 

Phrases in which the to is omitted after have 
are very inelegant, unless Jiave is imperative; as 
" I won't have you boys talk so." 

To before the infinitive probably equals the, 
as in " ^o-morrow," for " the morrow," and indi- 
cates that the infinitive is of the nature of a 
noun. 

An expression like, " I have a house to let " = 
" I have to let a house," where to is pai-t of the 
auxiliary have to. So in " What was I ^0 do ? " 
to is part of the auxiliary was to. 

The perfect infinitive to luive is used — 

(1) After ought, as " You ought to have gone " 
— a necessary consequence of ought having no 
l>erfect **oughted," being itself etymologically, 
though not logically, a perfect tense. 
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(2) After a wish; as "I should like to have 
seen " = " Would that I had seen." Obviously, " I 
should have liked to see," expresses no present 
regret as regards the past, but, quite the con- 
trary, .a wish I then entertained, but now, it may 
be presumed, entertain no more. 

In aU other cases the perfect infinitive is un- 
grammatical and unmeaning ; as — 



a 



He trusted to "have equalled the most High." 



(It may here be remarked that bad grammar is 
only justified by poetry when the moral eleva- 
tion is so sublime, as to be in true imperial 
fashion super-grammaticam.) 

After certain verbs it is sometimes a Utile 
difficult to decide what prepositions should 
properly come. Thus after agree, we say, "Agree 
to that proposition," but, "Veal does not agree 
vMk me." "Adverse iol' but "dissent frm.'^ 
" correspond witJil' " conformable to." " I differ 
with " = " I am of a different opinion ; " but, "I 
diiffer frcmi " = " I am of a different nature." So, 
" difference witlfi " and " difference from ; " " ab- 
horrent /rom" and "abhorrent to;" "I confide 
a secret to my friend," but "I confide in my 
friend implicitly." 

The participle is sometimes used absolutely; 
as "Talking of books, this is a nice book;" 
" Granted that you are right, what is your 
in/erence ? " 
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The suffix ing is used in the four following 
ways : — 

1. To form a verbal substantive; as ''Dancing 
is elegant." 

2. To form an adjective; as "A speaking 
likeness." 

3. To form the present participle; as, "He 
went on chattering" 

4. To form the gerund; as "I am tired of 
tcUkvng to you." 

When the gerund governs a case — as "Of 
vyritmg books there is no end " — it is called a 
gerundive. 

The passive and infinitive present — as " There 
is no end of letters to he written " — is sometimes 
used attributively. In the phrase, "A house to 
let" the present infinitive is so used. Here, 
to be written, to let, are not infinitives, but par- 
ticipial phrases, attributes to house and letters 
respectively. 

The distinction between Gerund and Gerun- 
dive, though very material in Latin, is altogether 
immaterial in English grammar — a distinction, 
in fact, without a difference. 

The infinitive in such exclamations as, " Only 
to think of that ! " " To think he should be such 
a fool ! " is only an extended interjection. 
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SBcnoK V. 

On the Podtion of Words in a Sentence. 

The adjective ordinarily precedes its substan- 
tive, but it follows it according to the French role 
in certain titles of French origin; as "Princess 
Boyal^* " Heir apparent^* etc. 

Also an adjective that governs a case, or an 
adjective qualified by more than one adverb, 
follows its substantive ; as " A rule conformable 
with equity ; " " An appetite never very good." 
Yet sentences so constructed are apt to be very 
insipid when the substantive is complementary, 
e.g. '' A dog is an animal faithful to its master;" 
and a difierent construction should be employed 

The adjective should never be separated from 
its substantive by any material word; thus, 
"Talking of races, the Epsom are very nice," 
meaning « Epsom Races," is ina^imissible. 

The subject may not be separated from the 
verb if it be simple, but only if it be complex. 

When the copula precedes the subject, the 
complement, if an adjective, precedes it; as 
*' Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of 
them." 

The extension sometimes precedes the predicate 
for the sake of elegant emphasis. In this case 
the emphatic form, o? t\v^ n^x\> ^ovsld be em- 
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ployed Thus we should not say, " So little he 
valued," but, " So little did he value." 

The rules for the object are the same as those 
For the subject ; if simple it may not be separated 
Qrom the verb, but only if complex. 

The case dependent upon the substantive or 
the adjective in agreement with it should never 
be separated therefrom. Hence, " The arts are 
here discussed of civil life," is wrong, since " art " 
and " civil life " are separated by the italicized 
words. So the subject usually precedes the pre- 
dicate, but sometimes follows it colloquially — as- 
" Pop goes the weasel " — and in poetry. It also 
follows it when the conjunction is omitted and 
the conditional verb is placed before it ; as " Had 
you come sooner," for " If you had." 

A preposition that connects a noun or pronoun 
with a verb may come either before the noun or 
after the verb when the noun precedes the verb ; 
Bs'*At whom are you laughing?" or, "Whom 
are you laughing at?*' — ^but it should not be 
separated from the noun by too many words. 

The shorter amplification should precede the 
longer, and the simple the compound phrase. 

Adverbs should be placed as near as possible 
to the word they qualify ; thus, in " I only touched 
him," only qualifies the word "touched ; " in " I 
ate only two," the only qualifies "two." "The 
rules should properly be written," is one thing, 
meaning they ought to be written, ivot isjist^ 
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again and again. ''The roles should be 
written propezly,'' is qnite another, meaning they 
should be uritten carefblly. 

In the sentence, " The peifect and the pluper- 
fect hcfth denote what is past," the hofh misleads 
the reader into expecting another danse ''and..." 
Read : ''' B(Ah the perfect and the pluperfect 
denote." 

" I remember when the Goidos were in this 
ooimtry reading in the Times" Here the mis- 
placing of the word reading causes an ambiguity. 
Which were reading in the Times — ^I, or tie 
Guidos? 

So, " The beaux painted their faces as well as 
the women,** — a similar misplacement of words 
causes an ambiguity, whether the beaux pamted 
the women or the women their faces. In trans- 
lating £rom a highly inflected language we have 
to be doubly careful ; as — 

" Do we fear Thee when Thon hurlest Thy thunders in 

vain ? " 

Here the misplaced " in vain," makes nonsense 
of the line. 

Section VI. 

Syntax of the Pronoim. 

The pronoun agrees with that to which it refers, 
in gender, number, and person. Hence, " Each in 
t/ieir turn/* is wrong, oti^g^ each. \s» ^xr^jgoisM: (^a. 
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one, and ch) aaid yet is made to agree with the 
plural referred to in their. 

" He perseveres, and at last becomes universally- 
respected. This is a true hero." Wrong. Who 
is this ? " He did so and so ; this is true heroism." 
Wrong again. In both these sentences this is 
improperly made to refer at once to a whole class 
and a special noun. 

So, "Let Tione of you imagine evil in your 
heart against his neighbour," is wrong, your being 
second person and none third person. It should 
be " Let nx)ne . . . his heart . . ." 

So, "Your levity and carelessness if it con- 
tinues," is wrong — "it" being singular, "your 
levity and carelessness " plural. It should be " if 
ihey continue." 

N.B. The pronoun must always refer to the 

nearest substantive — or, rather, the object it refers 

to cannot be separated from it by another object 

to which it might refer. The following sentence is 

not exactly a violation of the above rule, but is 

nevertheless decidedly inelegant : " Throwing hay 

1 

about over people is great fun, but it is dangerous 

a 3 

to throw it with a hay-fork because it might get 

into people's eyes." Here the third it, though 

near " a hay-fork," refers more naturally to the 

second it (hay), and so sins against the Law of 

Ambiguity. So does the mistranslation, "And 

when th^ got up in the momiiv^ b^kold tJv.^^^ 
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were all dead corpses," the first they referring to 
one object, the second to another, and the con^ 
sequent effect being grimly ludicrous. 

The pronoun is inelegant in the absolute case, 
as " While, Shame, thou looking on, did utmost 
vigour raise." 

Several of the pronouns and other parts of 
speech are correlative — ^that is, one of them being 
used in one clause, its correlative must be used 
in the following and answering clause. 

The correlatives are : either — or ; whether— or; 
though — ^yet; but — and; such as; one — other; 
the one — the other; one — one; some — some; 
some — other; neither — ^nor; as — as; as — so; be- 
cause — therefore; although — ^nevertheless; if- 
then ; not only — ^but also ; etc. 

We may say where . . . frcmi and whence^ but 
not from where or from whence. 

With respect to the ungrammatical me, in such 
an expression as " Who's that ? Me," the me 
is here probably the French disjunctive, moi. 

No, and the, before the comparative — ss'^No 
better," " The more he has tJie more he wants,"— 
are adverbial parts of speech. 

The articles cannot be reckoned separate parts 
of speech, for the following reasons : — 

(1) They are distinguishing adjectives, just the 
same as their derivatives this and that; thus, 
" The man," points out a man with whom we are 
familiar, and " a man," do^^ ^Jtva ^otAxaxy, 
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(2) The definite article is declined as an adjec- 
tive in all languages — 'Greek, French, German, 
etc., and was so in Anglo-Saxon as long as it 
continued to be an inflected language ; and the 
indefinite article is derived from the declined 
Etdjective unvs — a — um, through the pronominal 
adjective un, une. 

The relative agrees with its antecedent in 
gender — as "The man xvho;'' "the book which'' — 
but not in case, but is subjective if no other 
noun or pronoun intervenes between it and the 
verb — as " The man who came ; " otherwise it is 
objective — as "The man whom I saw." And 
*' The man who I saw," is wrong. 

The antecedent may be even in the possessive 
case, as — 

** All earthly -wealth is his who owns this ring." 

But the usage is not colloquial. The relative 
should immediately follow the antecedent. Con- 
sequently, " This is Ood*8 house. Who dwells in 
temples not made with hands," and, " I see the 
poet every day here who wrote," are wrong, who 
being separated from God by house, and from 
'l)oet by every day and here. But a vocative 
may come between, as we see in the next instance 
but one, or an adverb or even a parenthetical 
phrase. 

Which and that require an antecedent — what 
does not; as "I asked him what he meant;" 
*' Where is the book, wicked bo'j, tfiat ^wsl \nsvm^ 
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fitolen ? *' When vihicli or whx> and thai lefer to 
tho same thing, we must not chop about from 
one to tho other; hence the following seoiaiee 
is incorrect : " Holland against which the war 
was undertaken and that at first was over- 
whelmed, etc." 

The relative is frequently omitted in the ob- 
jective case ; as " The man I saw." Here whm 
or that is omitted But not in the subjective 
case, as that would cause ambiguity. 

Thus, could the relative nominative be under- 
stooil, " I knew the man did it" would have two 
entirely different significations. But although 
tlie relative may not, the antecedent may be 
omitted; as *'I know who did it." 

The relative, finally, may only introduce an 
attributive clause ; as '' The man who said that 
is a liai\" Here " who said that " explains who 
the man is ; but, " The man threw the boy in 
wlio attempted to get back," is ambiguous, if I 
mean that the boy thereupon made the attempt 
in question. Say "... in ; who thereupon . . ." 

The word hut is often used after a negative 
for a relative and a negative ; as " There is no 
one hut loves him," — that is, "There is no one 
that docs not love him." 

Not hut what is a clumsy conglomerate about 
equal to nohvitlistanding \ as "Not but what 
you could do very well if you would only trj-.'* 

"When the antecedent \^ «u wo\).w cy£ multitude 
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itive is whoy as " People wlio have nothing 
; '* but when it is a collective noun the 
I is wUok, as " The ministry wUclir 
, however, may be used in either case, 
relative must always stand the first word 
3lause — that is, the first inflected word, 
njunction may go before to connect, or a 
iion to govern it 

r, one of two (from ei, one = ea, as in 
i eleven = one left over ; and theVy double 
e), and neitJier, not one of two, are of 
incapable of a plural ; thus, " Neither of 
s are tall," would mean, " Not one of the 
^s are tall " — plainly ungrammatical. But 
oth genders are involved their and tliey 
er to them, and generally do, for brevity's 
3 " If an ox gore a man or a woman so 
vy die." Here he or she instead of they 
)e pedantic, and quite unworthy of the 
1 symplicity of Sacred Writ, 
should be followed by da, not that or 

ers to all numbers and genders ; as " Jf 
an who ..." v 

stract noun has no article before it unless 
3wed by a genitive or relative, or another 
nnected by a hyphen ; as " The pride of 
" " The riches that I have lost ; " " The 
sun." 
is used indefinitely for a being, as 
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*^ Swiset tyan z '^ sad sciEE iwHe indefinitely in 
:»KiL pitnises as -^Tba&s a good oucl^ ''Haye 
Toa &IL J dbihirea I — ^I Ymrt 6t^ ^^^eiy fine on^si" 
0%#f is sapezAKKB snd eonsieqiientfy ungnun- 

Fi^^^'^T affc^ Mijk^ierr. as in tbe linDaid — 

*"' And hsyw itfifHrikl I know Tisor tziK lore. 
From. maziT »j*>T*^i*^ 40^ * "^ 

Or^. used as a personal pronoon. is ind^nite— 
that is, neither c^ the fizst. second, nor third 
person. It i^ consequentty an ofienoe against 
the concord of pronouns to make he refer to it; 
as "^ One does this* *jn€ docs that, and at last h 
does so and so7 

SoTiie — *!>m^, and :*oKi<? — other, are identical in 
meaning, being both eqnaUy used to ocmtrast one 
proposition with another. 

Each (from €a, one ; meaning one by one, one 
at a time — the direct opposite to hcfth), and every 
(also from ea, one; and the direct <^posite to 7io\ 
are singular pronominal adjectives, the ^same ai^ 
this and that, and, as such, like them incapable 
of agreeing with a plural noun. 

Also each, when used substantively, governs a 
verb in the singular for the same reason; as 
"Each of them comes up, first one, then the 
other/' 

The article must be repeated before each several 

subject, but not before each several epithet 

applied to the same subject. Thus we say, " A 

priest and king," it t\ve ipeT?>oii\[}tia.\»\&^ 'priest is 
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4UflO a king ; but, '' A stimulus and a triumph/' 
because a stimulus and a triumph are two differ- 
ent things. So we say, "A vehement con- 
tentious manner/' because the manner spoken of 
is both vehement and contentious; but, "The 
literal and the figurative senses," because these 
senses are different. 

The indefinite article a can properly only be 
tised with singular nouns ; but as in Latin we 
aay> TJnd mceniu, nnas litterasy so in English 
\re say, A thousand "men = a thousand-men, A 
yew horses = a few-horses ; a thousand-men and 
HfeW'}u>rses being simply nouns of multitude. 

(Cobbett, however, regards men and horses 
as partitive genitives after thousand and few 
respectively, with of understood.) 

A pronoun, as explained above, is incapable of 
adjectival modification; hence we say wluit-a, 
such~a, etc. 

The reason why we say too-a, oiumy-a, is dif- 
ferent Many can only agree with a plural ; 
consequently we cannot say, " A many year," but 
we must eiUier say, " A many years/' or " Many 
a year ; " the latter corresponding to the Latin 
MuUus annus, and the former to the Latin 
Midti anni. 

The use of too — a, I can only explain thus : 
Suppose we reverse the order and say, " I am too 
old a bird to be caught by chaff" = " I am a too- 
old-to-be-caught-by-chaff bird;" the l\Y\)hen\zftd 
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phrase is virtually an Aristophanean compound 
inadmissible in English. 

The definite article converts an adjective into 
an abstract noun of quality in the singular 
number ; as " Burke on the sublime and beau- 
tifuV* It also converts an adjective into a noun 
of multitude ; as " Tlie good alone are happy." 

Furthermore, it converts a collective noun into 
a common noun, as " The army ; " a common 
noun into a proper noun, as "The Park," "the 
City ; " and lastly, it is used as in French, to 
pluralize proper nouns, as " The Browns," " the 
Brutuses;" or in lieu of a possessive^ as "the 
heart " = " his or her heart." 

Lastly the definite article is used with the 
comparative, just as in French ; as " The more 
floggings the poor boy got, the less he learnt, and 
the more stupid he grew." 

A precedes a consonant, aspirated h, or h before 
long w; as a man, a horse, a humorist 

N.B. Even when we say an, a should be 
written ; as " a M. A. of Cambridge." * 

An precedes a vowel or silent h, as an egg, an 
hour; or an aspirated h where the accent is on the 
second syllable of the word, as An historian, 
" an habitual drunkard." 

N.B. Even when we say a, an should be 
written ; as " Such an one ; " " an union. 



»» * 



* Such was the rule in my younger days, but the nile 
13 now usually reversed, aiid ^e ^tM^ '•'' Au ^.^ -, " "a 



union/' 
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N.B. Y and w initial are consonants. 

A has several meanings : (1) eacli or every ; as 
**Once a year," ''two a penny" = "once evevf/ 
year," " two for evcTy penny ; " (2) any ; as " If 
Of man love me;" (3) OTie in particular; as 
" There was a man, and his name was John." 

A or this converts a noun of multitude into a 
collective noun ; as " This people which knowetli 
not the law is cursed ; " " A people ... its - . ." 

The personal pronoun has no genitive except 
with an attribute. Thus, " my body," not " the 
body of me," but we may say — 

" The chastisement of poor unlucky me," 

because me is qualified with the attribute poor 
and v/nlucky. 

"Ever so" is better than "never so," and 
*' whether or not " than " whether or no" unless 
the no refers to a substantive ; thus — 

" A frog he -would a-wooing go, 
Whether his mother would let him or ?«?,'' 

should be, " whether or nx)t; " but, " Whether he 
be a sinner or 7m>, I cannot tell," is right, because 
no is here an adjective referring to sinoier. 

It . . , that, in such expressions as, " It was at 
you tlioi I laughed," is an ugly Gallicism. 

Person is not the French personne, but the 
Latin personal (from per, through, and sono, I 
sound), a mask through which the voice of the 
Latin and Greek hypocrite (one that recited 
another man's sentiments undeic \t, i.e. ^'5iW>i 
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CDiEv^jeil diseBf to* t^ a mfipfff. It eonaequently 
^^23ii&9 (1; m cftgractffT or pecsaiage ; as "^ He is 
reflUy a Tiory 3tzsiig!& jkvscmh / "* (2] the peracm of 
X maiL {ld9 aefinal Bodr as opfioacd to thai part of 
him irhieiL » mrisEbLs^ £& lis aoul; as "^ptrwiial 
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fCkavfieter^ ht. tlie moold npcm which tiie 
image of the sool is expressed ; person, Le. tiie 
mask throogh whidi the voice of the soul makes 
itself andiUe.) 

Whenever we can use either one or peopU for 
it, it is migranunatical to use it ; for one and 
jfCaple are pronoons and person is not apronoon, 
and should never be used as one in such phrases 
a«, " A person I know ;" " some persons think.'' 

Whu^tsoever is only a more emphatic whatei^r. 
It should, of course, never be used for it when 
the less emphatic what will serve ; in which case 
we should never use either of them ; thus, "No 
matter whatso^er (or what^rcr) it is," is wrong, 
Hincc " no matter vjhat,'^ is right 

ti(rnie one and somebody refer to some definite 
object, and should never be used for the inde- 
finite o'ae, as in " When some one saves a fellow- 
creature's life." 
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Section VII. 
Syntax of the other Parts of Speech. 

MvjcU is an adverb, the same as v&ty; hence 
the incorrectness of such an expression as, 
" Much is the astonishment." 

Much should be used, not very, with a parti- 
ciple — "much surprised," not "ve7'y surprised/' 

A preposition cannot, of course, govern an 
adverb; nevertheless, such expressions as, "He 
went in there ; "• " Where do you come from ? " 
must be allowed. 

Also and too connect two closely corresponding 
ideas. Thus, " I know many very good arithme- 
ticians. I hope, also, 1 shall be a good one my- 
self," is wrong, since it is not at all meant that I 
hope as well as know, etc. 

Preposition, article, and possessive pronoun 
must all be repeated after correlatives; hence 
"Tone is different both from emphasis and 
accent," should be " both from emphasis and /rom 
accent : " " Neither his father nor mother," should 
be " nor his mother." 

Distinction between other . . . than and otlicr 
- . . besides : " You must ask other boys than me." 
I am unlike other boys. " Other boys besides me 
complain that the lessons are too hard." I am 
like other boys so far. 

A numerical phrase always takes a plural ; as 
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" Not one fourth part of people engaged in agri- 
culture ever take stock ; " "A lot of people Q.n 
waiting for you downstairs ; ** "A fair proportion 
of them are . . . ; " etc. 

Few before a plural, and UUle before a singular 
noun, are adverbs, just like tnuch, when the 
definite article does not precede them; -when 
it does they are nouns, with of course quite a 
diflferent turn of meaning. Compare the French 
]yevj de, and v/n pen de. {Few comes from 
peu.) 

In comparison we say, -4s • . . as. We only 
say 80 ... as when there is no idea whatever of 
comparison; as "How could you descend to so 
base a thing as falsehood ? " Here we have no 
idea of comparing the baseness of falsehood with 
any other baseness whatever. 

The possessive case is now only used (1) in 
the case of living agents — as " The poet's harp;" 
" The elephant's proboscis ; " (2) in prosopopoeijB 
— as " Season's voice ; " (3) before sake — as " For 
pity's sake;" (4) in certain phrases — ^as "A 
month's holiday." 

Prepositions should stand as neai' as possible 
to the word they govern. 

Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions con- 
nect like cases, words, and tenses — hence, " The 
twofold purpose of relating [gerund] and to show 
[infin. present]," is wrong; and also like things 
generally — thus they cannot join a clause and 
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phrase ; hence, " The work as it now stands, and 
with the exceptions above mentioned, is * . ," 
is incorrect. 

Section" VIII. 
Pignres of Speech. 

Metaplior is abridged comparison and a species 
of hyperbole. Thus by Tnetaphor we say, "So 
and so is a pillar of the state " — ^meaning to say 
lie resembles one. 

Hyperbole exaggerates the truth beyond all 
possible credibility; as — 

"A lion so uncommon grim 
His shadow was afraid of liim." 

Of two subjects very closely related, vietonymy 
puts one for the other ; as " The kettle boils " — 
meaning the water in the kettle. 

Synecdoche puts the part for the whole; as, 
"A fleet of twenty sail *' — meaning, " A fleet of 
twenty ships" 

Prosopopoeia attributes life and action to in- 
animate objects ; as — 

" The flower reproached the thankless bee." 

Antithesis contrasts; as "Could he suppose 
that you murdered his brother — ^you that never 
yet trod upon a worm ? " 

GUraax rises from one statement to another 
till all is said ; as " I love him — everybody loves 
him— nobody can help loving him ! " 
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AntirdiTtiax sinks, instead of rising , in speak- 
ing of a Uiing; as when the Fienchman said of 
something he meant to extol to the ntanost, 
'' Kagnifiqae ! superbe! pretty well!** 

Hendiadys, Virgil's favonrite figure, expresses 
one object by two nonns; as "cups and gold''— 
meaning "golden cups." 

The other figures are too well known to require 
explanation, or too unimportant to be worth ii 
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CHAPTER II. 

ANALYSIS. 

Analysis (from ana, up, and lusis, a pulling to 
pieces) is the pulling of sentences to pieces or re- 
ducing them to their component logical elements. 

It is sometimes called Logical parsing, or 
Logical analysis, as opposed to Grammatical 
analysis or parsing. It presumes a thorough 
knowledge of parsing, and should not be at- 
tempted till the elements of syntax have first 
been thoroughly mastered. It then will help in 
its turn in all the nicer questions of composition 
(including punctuation), in elocution, and in a 
<legi'ee in subjects so advanced as logic and 
rhetoric. 

The elements of analysis are six, viz. the 
Subject, the Object, the Predicate, the Attribute, 
the Extension, and the Complement. 

The subject and object in analysis are identical 
with the noun or pronoun; the predicate with 
the verb; the extension with the adverb; the 
attribute with the adjective; and the comple- 
ment with the substantive or adjective, as the 
case may be. 
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N.B. In analysis when we say Noun, we mean 
not only a simple noun, as folly y but a Noun- 
Phrase, or phrase equivalent to a noon — as "to 
be wise," in the sentence, "Where ignorance is 
bliss, 'tis folly to be wise ; " or a Noun-CHause, 
or clause equivalent to a noun — as "that you 
know nothing about it," in the sentence, " It is 
l)lain that you know nothing about it." 

So when we say Adverb, we mean not only a 
simple adverb, as wisely, but an Adverbial Phrase, 
or phrase equivalent to an adverb — as the phrase, 
" with great wisdom," in the sentence, "He acted 
with great wisdom;" or an Adverbial Clause, 
or clause equivalent to an adverb — as "when 
he went to bed," in the sentence, " He was veiy 
tired when he went to bed." 

Lastly, when we say Adjective, we mean not 
only a simple adjective, as wise, but an Adjective- 
Phrase, or a phmse equivalent to an adjective — 
as " of great ability," in the sentence, " He was 
a man of great ability; " or an Adjective-Clause, 
or clause equivalent to an adjective — as "that 
came yesterday," in the sentence, " The man that 
came yesterday came again to-day." 

When the subject, attribute, predicate, or object 
constitutes a phrase or clause, it is said to be 
extended. 

Besides the above phrases, there is also the 
Prepositional Phrase. 

A prepositional phrase is a noun with a pre- 
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poisdtion before it. It may be either (1) an 
adjective-phrase, (2) a noun-phrase, or (3) an 
adverbial phrase. 

If it comes after a substantive it is an adjee- 
tive-phrase; thus, "In a date of many years," 
" many years " depends upon d date : it is there- 
fore an adjective-phrase. 

If it qualifies the verb and answers the ques- 
tion Where ? Whither ? When ? Whence ? it is 
an adverbial phrase ; thus the words " in misery," 
in the expression, " He died in misery," answers 
the question, " How did he die? " and is therefore 
an adverbial phrase. 

If it serves as an indirect object to the verb, it 
is a noun-phrase ; thus in the sentence, "The idle 
boy laughed at his master," "at his master," being 
the indirect object of the verb laughed, is a noun- 
phrase. 

Or if a pronoun comes after the preposition it 
may be a pronominal phraae ; thus in the sen- 
tence, " Weep not for me," " for me " is a pro- 
nominal phrase. 

The indispensable parts of the sentence are the 
Subject and the Predicate, as defined in the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

A sentence without a predicate is said to be 
elliptical ; as " Hence, loathed melancholy." 

But not so a sentence without a subject. Thus 
the subject is frequently understood when the 
predicate is a verb in the imperative mood : thus 
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in the sentence, *' Go and see," with two clauses 
and as many predicates, there is no subject ex- 
pressed, yet we do not call the sentence ellipticaL 

And hence it is the verb derives its name 
(verbum, the word), because it is the one only 
word indispensable in forming a sentence. 

If the verb is transitive the action passes on to 
an object ; thus in the sentence, " The boy throws 
a stone," the action of throwing passes on from 
the boy that throws to the stone that is thrown, 
but if the verb is intransitive we have the sen- 
tence in its simplest possible form ; as " Henry 
fled." 

This sentence contains only the indispensable 
elements of every sentence, viz. the agent that 
does the thing and the thing done. But either 
the subject or the object, or both, may have as an 
attribute, (1) an adjective in agreement, (2) an 
oblique case in dependence, (3) a direct case in 
apposition. Thus "wise," in the phrase, ''A wise 
man ; " " of God," in the phrase, " Son of God ; " 
"The coppersmith," in the phrase, "Alexander 
the coppersmith," are all attributes of the nouns 
they qualify or distinguish from other nouns. 

And the attribute of a subject or object is 
defined to be that which qualifies it. Thus the 
" man " in question is distinguished from other 
men by being t(Ase ; the " Son " in question is 
distinguished from other sons by being the 
Son of God; "Alexander the coppersmith" is 
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iistinguished from other Alexanders by being a 

And just as the subject and object are qualified 
by the attribute, so is the predicate by the ex- 
tension. Thus in the phrase, " He beat the boy 
with a stick," the phrase, " with a stick," qualifies 
the predicate heat; or, in other words, shows 
that wherewith the boy was beaten. 

N.B. The extension, being nothing but an 
adverb, may of course, strictly speaking, also 
qualify an adjective or another adverb, but in 
analysis these two minor forms of it are usually 
disregarded. 

The extension answers all questions that can 
be put with the relative pronominal adverbs, both 
simple and compound. Thus in the sentence, 
" Shakespeare was bom at Stratford," the exten- 
sion " at Stratford " tells us where Shakespeare 
was bom. 

In the sentence, "Thy servant went no 
whither," the extension "no -w^hither" tells us 
'* whither thy servant went." 

In the sentence, "Queen Anne died in 1714," 
the extension " in 1714 " tells us when " Queen 
Anne died." 

In the sentence, " He departed from Corinth," 
the extension "from Corinth" tells us whence 
" he departed." 

And so of other extensions that tell us how, 
why, wherewith, and whereby a thing is done. 

o 
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The Complement is that which is necessary to 
complete the predicate — ^that is, to complete that 
which we say of the subject. Thus when we 
say, " The child is," we give no information about 
the child ; but when we say, " The child is poorly," 
the word " poorly " is the complement of the 
predicate, — ^that is, it completes what we have to 
say about the child. 

The verb to he is called the Copula, by which 
we mean that it gives no information whatever; 
but many other verbs, both active and passive, be- 
sides the copula — as "I became," "I seem," "I turn 
out," "I am called,""! am thought," etc. — ^require 
a complement, and, as such, may be called copula- 
tive. The periphrastic verb, in all such cases, 
may be not inappropriate^ called a verb-phrase. 

Even transitive verbs, that are in no sense of a 
copulative nature, often take either an infinitive 
or a participle after them by way of complement 
Thus in the sentence, " I saw him running at the 
top of his speed," ru1^m'}^gr is the complement of 
saw, and in the sentence, " I heard him come in," 
the infinitive ccrme in is the complement of hmri. 
The predicates here — " saw running " and " heard 
come in " — are called Compoimd Predicates. 

The copula is also called the Verb Substantive. 

Certain verbs take two cases after them, 
either with or without a preposition. The word 
that comes after a verb vAtliout a preposition, is 
called a direct object; the one that comes after 
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a predicate with a preposition expressed or 
understood, is called the indirect object ; as " He 
gave the boy a book." Here "a book" is the 
direct object, and " the boy " the indirect object, 
for the preposition to is understood, not before " a 
book," but before " the boy ; " for, amplifying the 
sentence, we may say, *' He gave a book to the 
boy," whereas " He gave the boy to a book " is 
nonsense. 

The Latin student has no difficulty here, for he 
sees at once that the object corresponds with the 
case after the transitive verb, — ^the direct object 
being in the accusative, and the indirect in the 
genitive, dative, or ablative, as the case may be. 

In a relative sentence, when the relative comes 
immediately before the verb, it is the subject; 
but if there is another noun or pronoun between 
it and the verb, it is the object. 

The rule is the same, in other words, as the 
Latin rule for the relative. 

The ablative in Latin corresponds with the 
extension in English. Hence we see that the 
absolute case is an extension. 

The infinitive mood is the object if it comes 
immediately after the predicate — as *' I like to 
dine ;" the subject, if it comes immediately before 
the predicate — as " To lament the past is useless." 

If an object comes between it and the predi- 
cate, it is (as has already been explained) a com- 
pound predicate — as ''I saw him depart;" an 
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extension of the attribute, if it comes after an 
adjective — as " He is unworthy to live." 

The participle maybe either an attribute or an 
extension in its quality as an adjective ; in its 
quality as a verb it may also predicate an object 

When a preposition connects a noun or a pro- 
noun with a verb, it forms an indirect object or 
an extension according as the case after it is or 
is not a living agent, or, at any rate, either a 
concrete noun considered as one, or an abstract 
noun personified. 

Thus in the sentence, " He walked with a 
stick," " with a stick " is an extension ; but in 
the sentence, " He came to me yesterday," " to 
me" is an indirect object. 

But when a preposition connects a noun or 
pronoun it forms an attribute ; as in the sentence, 
" The man with the bag is coming," *' with the 
bag " is an attribute. 

When two substantives spoken of the same 
person or thing come after the predicate, the 
latter, if not in opposition to the former, is a 
complement to the predicate. Thus in the sen- 
tence, "I think him a very stupid fellow," ^'a 
very stupid fellow " is the complement of the 
predicate " think ; " in other words, it tells you 
what I think him. 

When a sentence consists of but one clause it is 
called a siTiiiple sentence. 

It is called a compound sentence when it con- 
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sists of more than one clause, and a complex 
sentence when the clauses in it are not all co- 
ordinate. 

Each part of a compound sentence is a principal 
clause when it is not connected by a relative or 
conjunction ; as " John came here yesterday ; he 
stayed some time." Here " he stayed some time '* 
is a principal clause. But when it is so con- 
nected the first only is a principal clause, and the 
second is said to be co-ordinate to it. 

Co-ordinate conjunctions connect co-ordinate 
sentences, which may be either independent or 
dependent upon the same principal clause. 

Subordinate conjunctions and relatives connect 
the subordinate or dependent with the principal 
clause. 

Or to put the matter in as few words as pos- 
sible, a clause that has neither relative nor con- 
junction before it is called a principal clause ; a 
clause with a co-ordinate conjunction before it is 
called a co-ordinate clause. All other clauses are 
called subordinate or dependent. 

There are five sorts of subordinate clauses — 
subjective, objective, attributive, extensive, and 
complementary. 

A subordinate svhjedive clause is a subordinate 
clause that serves as the subject of the principal 
clause. 

A subordinate objective clause is one that serves 
as its object. 
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An attrOmtive dftose series as its attribute, 
An eaienmve clause as its extension, 
A compleTnentary dause as its complement 
ITiet'e, and it (where it does not refer to a sub- 
ject that has gone before it), are no true sabjeets. 
Thus in the sentence, " Tis folly to be wise," the 
infinitive phrase " to be wise " is the true subject 
to the predicate " is folly." 

When, therefore, there and it (thus defined) 
begin a principal sentence or clause, the sab- 
ordinate clause is subjective if it begins with 
the conjunction that 

Note, however, if it refers to a subject that has 
gone before, it is a true subject. Thus in the sen- 
tence, "The cat is a useful domestic 5<.niTnA.L It 
catches mice," It is the subject of the predicate 
" catches," for it refers to " cat." 

But in the sentence, '' It is plain that Jack is 
a very ignorant fellow," the noun clause, "that 
Jack is a very ignorant fellow," is the true sub- 
ject, and " it " is merely an attribute in apposition 
to it. 

T/tere is the complement of the incomplete 
predicates is, seenis, or the like. 

When the subordinate clause begins with 
V)het}ier and tltxit (used continuatively, whether 
expressed or understood), it is objective. Thus 
in the sentence, " I told him that you were from 
home," the dependent clause, *'that you were 
from home," is the direct object of the principal 
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})redicate " told " (Aim being only the indirect 
object) ; it is consequently an objective clause. 

As has already been said, the principal clause 
may begin with it or thjere^ in such cases; as 
" Thtre is no doubt that, etc. ;" ''It is uncertain 
whether, etc." 

N.B. A speech in the dependent clause is 
always objective; as "I said in my haste, * All 
men are liars.' " 

When the subordinate clause begins with a 
relative it is objective when the verb in the 
principal clause is transitive and the antece- 
dent it governs is not expressed. 

Thus in the sentence, " I don't know what you 
mean," the subordinate clause, " what you mean," 
is the object of the predicate "know." 

When it begins with a relative it is comple- 
mentary when the verb in the principal clause is 
an uncomplemented copula. Thus in the sen- 
tence, "You are what you always were," the 
dependent clause, " what you always were," serves 
as the complement of the incomplete predication 
" You are," and is therefore complementary. 

Lastly, it is subjective when there is no other 
subject— the relative itself being, of course, in 
the subjective case : thus in the sentence, " Who- 
ever said that is a liar," the relative clause, 
" Whoever said that," is subjective. 

In all other cases where the relative com- 
inenices the dependent sentence it is attributive. 
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Thus in the sentence, "That is the house that 
Jack built," the dependent clause, "that Jack 
built," qualifies " the house," and states what the 
house was — ^in other words, is the attribute of 
the complement "house," and therefore attri- 
butive. 

Lastly, when the dependent sentence begins 
with any subordinative conjunction but "that" 
or "whether," it is extensive. Thus in the 
sentence, "Let me know when you come," the 
dependent clause, "when you come," serves as 
an extension to the verb " know," Le. is exten- 
sive.* 

The dependent question is the only exception 
to this rule. It is always objective. Thus in 
the sentence, "Ask your brother how he likes 
his new school," the dependent clause, " how he 
likes his new school," is the question asked— in 
other words, is the object of the principal pre- 
dicate, and is therefore objective. 

It now only remains to analyze a few sen- 
tences. 

I. " The beautiful daughter of the learned poet 
fell ill of a fever at Athens." Simple sentence. 

Subject, daughter. Attrihides of subject, (1) 
The, (2) beautiful, (3) of the learned poet. Pre- 

* The above sentence is instructively ambiguous. If it 
means " Let me know the time of your arrival," the 
clause " when you come " falls under the next rule, and 
is not extensive but objective. 
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dicate, fell (incomplete predicate). Comiplementy 
ilL Extensions, (1) of a fever, (2) at Athens. 

IL " It is pleasant to play the fool in season." 
Simple sentence. 

Siibject, to play the fooL Attribute, It. Pre- 
dicate, is (copula) ; pleasant (complement). Ex- 
tension, in season. 

III. :— 

" Master^ go on ; and I will follow thee.'* 

Compound sentence. 

A. Principal clause, *' Master, go on." Sabjecf, 
Master. PrediccUe, Go on. 

B. Co-ordinate clause, "I will follow thee," 
connected with A. by " and." Subject, I. Pre- 
dicate, will follow. Object, thee. 

IV.:— 

^^ Should Fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, 'tis nought to me. 
Since (>od is ever present." 

Complex sentence. 

A. "TTis nought tome." Principal clause. Sub- 
ject, 't (poetical for " it "). Predicate, is (copula) ; 
nought (complement). Indirect object, to me. 

(N.B. The copula may have an indirect object, 
though not a direct one). 

B. " Should Fate command me to the farthest 
verge of the green earth." Extensive clause, 
subordinate to A. Subject, Fate. Predicate, 
Should command. Object, me. Extension, to the 
farthest verge, etc. 
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C. "Since God is ever present." Extensive 
clause, subordinate to A. Subject, God. Predi- 
cate, is (copula) ; ever present (complement)* 

V.:— 

^* This second source of men while yet but few, 
And while the dread of judgment past remains 
Fresh in their minds, fearing the Deity, 
With some regard to what is just and right. 
Shall lead their lives and multiply apace." 

Complex sentence. 

A. " This second source of men, fearing the 
Deity with some regard to what is just and 
right, shall lead their lives and multiply apace." 
Principal clause. Subject, source. Attributes, (1) 
This (2) second, (3) of men, (4) fearing the Deity, 
(5) with some regard, etc. Predicate (1), shall 
lead ; Object, their lives. Predicate (2), multiply. 
Extension, apace. 

B. " While yet (it is) but few." Extensive 
clause, subordinate to A. Subject, it. Predicate, 
is (copula) ; but few (complement). 

C "And while the dread of judgment past 
remains fresh in their minds." Extensive clause, 
subordinate to A and co-ordinate to B. Sitbjed, 
dread. Attributes, (1) the, (2) of judgment past. 
Predicate, remains. Extension, fresh in then* 
minds [or fresh complement to incomplete pre- 
dicate, " remains ; " extension, in their minds. 
But this is not so good, " in their minds " rather 
qualifying " fresh " than " remains "]. 

The following additional remarks may be found 
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useful : The participial phrase is always attribu- 
tive. Thus, in the sentence, " The naughty child, 
still raging in his puny way, was thereupon 
taken oflf to bed to be whipt," the participial 
phrase, " raging in his puny way," is an attribute 
to the subject " child." 

The infinitive phrase may be subject — as " To 
err is human ; " object — as " I like to dine ; " 
complement — as "I have to be there;" extension, 
when of purpose— as ''to be whipt," in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, " to be sure," " to tell you the 
truth," etc.; — anything, in fact, but predicate. 

The prepositional phrase has been already ex- 
plained. The ablative absolute, or absolute case, 
may best be regarded as an extension. The 
vocative may be accounted attribute to subject 
or object; thus in, "I love you, Tom," Tom is 
attribute of object you. But when the predicate 
is in the imperative mood, the vocative may be 
accounted subject ; thus in, " Go, Tom," Tom may 
be called the subject of the predicate go. 

The conjunctions might be analyzed as con- 
nective, adversative, continuative, illative, etc. ; 
or as co-ordinative or subordinative, as the case 
may be, but are not usually so. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PROSODY. 

[The following chapter — ^though interesting, I trust, to 
the general reader — may be omitted by students preparing 
for the public examinations.] 

Prosody is that part of grammar that treats of 
metre and rhythm. 

Metre (from Tnetron, measure) means the 
measuring out of composition into parisyllabic 
lines of corresponding quantity. 

Bhythm (rhuthTnos, time) means the regular 
recurrence of similar cadences. 

Metre therefore deals with quantity, and rhythm 
with accent. But besides these are rhyme and 
alliteration. 

Alliteration, derived from the old Scandinavian 
bards, we have discarded long ago ; and rhyme, 
wliich we derive from our Gothic ancestoi's, has 
wholly taken its place, from the time of Chaucer 
downwards. 

All metre has the self-same object — the supply- 
ing of mnemonic aids to the committing of high 
and worthy thoughts to memory. 
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ttion does this by commencing the 
iportant words with the same letter, 

'^ Richard ran Robert 
Thrice through the ribs, 
With a red-hot rusty rapier, 
For roasting his rabbits so raw," 

>ihe most imperfect and the least pleasing 
^trical appliances. 

ler metrical systems it is only a beauty 

[it is a be&uty in prose — ^that is, where 

a certain correspondence between the 

words; as, " The ro^^ is 9'ed ;" ''61oom- 

; " " heavenly ^rmony ; " otherwise it is 

the overuse and the misuse of it must 
)unted a trivial speck on the magnificent 
les of the Mantuan swan;* and Shake- 
justly ridicules it in " Midsummer Night's 
ki " and " Love's Labour's Lost." 
lb, though defective as a metrical system, 
ration lends life and grace to many a pro- 
and household phrase, as " Hth and Ain ; " 
d and ^(;eather ; " " for ^«;eal and for w?oe ; " 
I and tide wait for no man ; " " all is not 
that flitters." 

yme is the direct contrary of alliteration. 
mAwth is the same letter followed by 
ent sounds; rhyme is a different letter 
red by the same sound. 

* Tiigil, bom near Mantua^ about b.c. 70. 
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K the sound is not the same but only the 
letters, it is not a tme but a &lse rhyme. Thus 
bear and fear are £dse rhymes — rhymes to the 
eye but not to the ear, or, as they are not 
tmaptly called, printers* rhymes. 

Sliymes may be single, as cat and bat; or 
double, as idle, bridle ; or treble, or even quad- 
ruple, as — 

^' Sad his fate, poor missiondry ; 
On his way to Timhuttoo, 
A vile pagan ccasowdry 

Ate him — ^and his hipnn-book tooJ' 

Treble and quadruple rhymes, though usually 
more or less imperfect, are very agreeable as a 
change in comic and pastoral, but wholly inad- 
missible in lyric, heroic, or sacred poetry. 

There is a great variety of metres in the 
English language — some iambic, some trochaic, 
some dactylic, some anapaestic, and some amphi- 
brachic. 

An iamhus consists of two syllables, the first 
short and the second long {i.e. the second ac- 
cented and the first not) ; as " ThS King." 

A trocJiee of two syllables, the first long and 
the second short ; as " VitS,l." 

A dactyl of three syllables, the first long, the 
other two short, as " Come to thS." 

An anapcest of three syllables, the first two 
short and the third long ; as " 'Tis thS last." 

Lastly, an amphibrach consists of three 
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syllables, the first and last short, and the middle 

one long ; as " Cr6at5r." 
If in one line we have one iambus, it is called 

an Iambic monometer : as " AJas ! " 
If iwOy an Iambic dimeter ; as " A baby b5y." 
If iliree, an Iambic trimeter ; as " A sillj^ llttl6 

girl." 
If four, an Iambic tetrameter ; as — 

A. frog he w(5\ild ftwoulng go. 

It Jive, an Iambic pentameter ; as — 

Be wlie t6-day — 'tis madness to d(?f6r. 
If six, an Iambic hexameter ; as — 
For thou art but 6f dust : bo humble and be wise. 

And similarly of the trochaic, dactylic, anapaes- 
tic, and amphibrachic metres. 

Of all these, and their modifications, the most 
common are : — 

1. The Iambic Three-and-a-half — 

My daughter, oh my daughter ! 

2. The Iambic Tetrameter — 

A still small voice sp&ke unto me. 

3. The Iambic Pentameter — 

The multitude 6f angels with a sho"ut. 

4. The Trochaic Tetrameter — 
GSase, ye mourners, cdase to languish, 

5. The Trochaic Three-and-a-half — 

Rome sh&ll perish, write th&t w5rd. 
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6. The Trochaic Seven-and-a-haJf — 

From th^ir n§sts bdneath the rafters sang the swallows 
nvHd ^d h^h. 

7. Anapaestic Two-and-a-half — 

TiA tM last rose of summer. 

8. The Anapaestic Trimeter — 

I &m monarch df all I survey. 

9. The Anapaestic Tetrameter — 

For the sunset of iTf e gives me mystical lore. 

10. The Anapaestic Four-and-a-hftJf — 

On the warm cheek 5f youth smiles and roses are blending. 

11. Dactylic Three-and-a-half — 

Light be thy matins o'er moorland and lea. 

12. Amphibrachic Eights— 

Ye shepherds sS cheerful and gay. 

13. Dactylic elevens : — 

Know y6 the land where the cypress and myrtle. 

Of the above, 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
combined in an endless variety of ways, consti- 
tute the most pleasing of our lyric measures. 

2 is the metre of Butler's " Hudibras," of Gay's 
" Fables," and of most of Scott's works. It 
admits of an occasional extra syllable. 

3 is the heroic measure of English verse. Most 
oi our epic, dramatic, and descriptive poetry is 
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written in this measure. It admits of an occa- 
sional extra syllable. It is our only tolerable 
blank verse. Blank trochaic tetrameters, though 
pleasant for a hundred lines or so, are insuf- 
ferably cloying in a long poem. And all Long- 
fellow's genius fails to reconcile the English ear 
to dactylic hexameters. 

The fact is, our dactyls and spondees are 
too irregular to produce an effect equal even 
to rhyme. Still less can they compete with 
the unvarying and accurately regular dactylic 
systems of antiquity. 

Our blank iambic pentameters produce much 
the eflTect of the iambic senaries (or hexa- 
meters) of the Greeks, and therefore, like them, 
they are well adapted for the stage; but only 
in the mighty hands of Milton are they found 
suitable for epic or didactic verse. And even 
Milton, I think, would have failed with them in 
anything less than a sacred epic, and even in 
that, where he is not grand, he is insuflFerable. 
What, then, must others be ? 

As for the rest, 2 is suitable for satire, comic 
poetry, and light pieces generally; 6 and 13 
produce something of the eflect of trochaics upon 
bhe Attic stage; 8 and 12 are pleasing idyllic 
[neasures. Iambic hexameters, commonly called 
Alexandrines, terminate the elaborate rhyming 
jtanzas of Byron's "Childe Harold" and Spenser's 
' Faery Queen." In ordinary iambic pentameters 

p 



\ 
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they axe not nnpleasing as the last line of a. 
paragraph or the third line of a triplet. Alter- 
nately rhyming iambic pentameters constitute 
the elegiac measure of Gray's *'* Country Church- 
yard," four such lines answering pretty closely 
to the alternate hexameters and pentameters 
that constitute the elegiac metre of Ovid and 
Tibullus ; 6 is perhaps the best metre for trans- 
lating the serious, and 2 the best for translating 
the satiric, hexameter of Greece and Rome. For 
the former, however, alternate iambic tetra- 
meters and trimeters might be preferable. It 
does not run naturally into iambic pentameters. 
Dramatic verse is always blank, but there is no 
more reason for this than for the dramatic 
unities now so long exploded. I do not think 
it contributes to the dramatic illusion, but the 
contrary ; and even if it did, rhyme being such 
a help to the memory, and the play being 
meant to be got up by heart, we sacrifice a solid 
unquestionable reality to at best a very doubtful 
illusion, by writing it in blank verse instead of 
rhyme. An idyllic drama like "Midsummer 
Night's Dream " would certainly be better all in 
rhyme. But granting that the realism of the 
drama justifies blank verse, anyhow the idealism 
of the idyl requires all the artificial aids of 
poetry. And, despite all his genius, Tennyson's 
'' Idyls " are qvLoad hoc a failure. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Section I. 

The Comma [J. 

Co>i3iAS are used to bracket off every species 
of parenthetical phrase ; e,g, absolute case, voca- 
tive of person addressed, participial phrase, and 
a phrase out of its normal position in the sen- 
tence : as " Come, John, set to work." 

Two commas thus used are in the nature of 
parentheses. Of course, where the parenthetical 
phrase occurs at the commencement or termina- 
tion of a sentence, only one comma can be used ; 
as "The dinner being now announced, the 
gentlemen took the ladies downstairs." 

Any portion of a sentence that can be removed 
without the grammar of the sentence being 
thereby affected should, by this rule, be comma'd 
off Thus, in the sentence, "Be warned, there- 
fore, ere it is too late," if we omit " therefore," 
the sentence is still grammatical ; " therefore " 
should accordingly be command off. 
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But syntactically connected elements of speech 
should not be thus comma'd off from one another. 

Wherever the word "and" might be inserted 
between words or clauses and is not, a comma is 
required ; consequently a comma parts off two 
or more subjects — as "John, Thomas and I;" 
two or more predicates — as "She shivered, 
sighed, and died ; " and so on for two or more 
of any of the six elements of analysis. 

But one of the six elements should never be 
command off from another with which it is syn- 
tactically connected ; thus, " I, am sorry," would 
be very bad punctuation. Printers habitually 
punctuate "Papa, dear," but this also is faulty. 

The great distinction between the comma and 
the semicolon is this : the comma cuts off shreds, 
words, and phrases, not complete clauses, from 
the main sentence; but the clauses divided by 
the semicolon are one and all complete. Subor- 
dinate clauses ordinarily require (by the rule 
given in paragraph 4) no point whatever to con- 
nect them with the principal clause. But if they 
precede it they require a comma. Complemen- 
tary clauses should not, however, be comma'd off 
in any case. Co-ordinate clauses also require a 
comma. 
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Section II. 
The Semicolon [;]. 

If, however, either an extensive or a co- 
ordinate clause introduce a statement distinct 
from that contained in the principal clause — a 
distinct statement both complete and gramma- 
tical apart from the principal clause — it should 
be pointed off from it by a Semicolon ; as " The 
play-ground is for play; but the school-room 
should be holy." 

Also when two sentences are not connected by 
a relative or a conjunction at all, but only by 
the repetition of a word, the semicolon should be 
used ; as " Love me ; love my dog." 

Section III. 
The Colon [:]. 

A Colon is used between two clauses which 
are not connected at all or only by the repetition 
of a preposition. 

N.B. When two sentences are connected by a 
pronoun the pronoun is virtually a preposition, 
and therefore requires a semicolon and not a 
colon. 

A colon is also used to introduce a speech or 
quotation ; as " Now hear what Cicero says : " 
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Lastly, whenever a sentence may begin or end 
grammatically, a colon or semicolon should sepa- 
rate it from what follows, if that also makes a 
grammatical clause — a semicolon, if it is con- 
nected by a conjunction or pronominal adverb ; 
as " He ruined England ; therefore I hated 
him ; " — a colon, if it is not so connected ; as 
" That little book has never lost its charm : I 
can take it up at any time." 

Section IV. 
The Eemaining Stops. 

The termination of a sentence should be 
indicated by a full stop [.], or by a note of in- 
terrogation [?] or of exclamation [!]. 

A Note of Interrogation asks a question; as 
" Who are you ? '* 

A Note of Exclamation is used — 

(1) After an interjection ; as " Hold ! " 

(2) After an invocation; as "England, with 
all thy faults I love thee stUl ! " 

(3) After a question where no answer is 
expected ; as " Whoever can it be ! " 

(4) After an exclamation of any kind; as 
" How pale you are ! " 

The Period, or full stop, should be used in all 
other cases — 

(1) To mark the end of a complete sentence ; 
ns " Tom was a very good little boy." 
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(2) After any abbreviated word ; as " F. A. W., 
Esq., M.A." 

When a break takes place in the sequence of 
the sentences, we should commence a new para- 
graph. 

Parentheses [( )] should be used when a phrase 
or clause is introduced into the body of a 
sentence, which may be removed without aflFecting 
the grammar or general sense — in other words, an 
explanation, qualification, or observation thrown 
in by way of note ; as " The average age of 
leaving school (at least in the dead rural districts) 
is considerably under twelve." 

Lastly, a Break, or Dash, [ — ^] is used where 
what follows is so far disconnected with what 
precedes it, that if it were all struck out it 
would leave the grammatical sense thereof still 
intact; as "Our language would then be what 
Heaven meant it to be — the vernacular of the 
world." Here " the vernacular of the world " is 
merely explanatory, and, strike it out, we have 
still a grammatical clause with a definite mean- 
ing : "Our language would then be what Heaven 
meant it to be." 

From the two preceding articles, we see clearly 
that parentheses fulfil, only with more emphasis, 
the function of two commas in the body of a 
sentence, and that a break fulfils in just the 
same emphatic way the function of a single 
comma at the end of a sentence. 
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Two breaks, however, are often used instead 
of parentheses, when the words between them 
closely refer to that which goes before; as "He 
felt — ^bitterly felt — ^the estrangement of his former 
friend." Here " bitterly felt " refers very closely 
to the preceding words " he felt." 

The dash is also used to indicate a faltering 
speech ; as " I am sorry to say — ^but — ^it is — ^a— 
necessary, etc. ; " and to mark off disconnected 
jottings, etc. 

Lastly, square Brackets ( [ ] ) are used — 

ri) To introduce matter of doubtful worth or 
authenticity. 

(2) "When the sentence thus bracketed off is 
wholly disconnected with the rest of the passage; 
as "I know the physician I usually call in 
[" There is no need," cried Dr. Slop, " to call in 
one in the case "] to be without much religion " 
(Stebne). 

(3) To indicate a small hiatus in an unfinished 
MS.; as — 

^' O Leonora ! and, I sit 

[ ] still watching it " (Shelley), 

(4) To indicate interpolations. 

(5) For disconnected explanations ; or — 

(6) To supply a deficiency or rectify a mistake. 
The distinction, therefore, between parentheses 

and double breaks (or dashes) is this. Breaks 
amplify what has gone before, and closely refer 
to it. Parentheses in no other way refer to 
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what precedes them than in so far as they 
explain or modify. The passage in breaks never 
forms a grammatical clause^ but in parentheses 
it usually does, and, even if it does not, breaks 
could not be substituted. Thus : — 

*'It is practically impossible (or nearly so) ex- 
cept." Here, " or nearly so " does not amplify, 
but, on the contrary, qualifies and limits. 

" Friendship is love without wings (pp. 25, 26)." 
Here there is no connection with what immedi- 
ately precedes it, but a reference to a previous 
passage. This is the only case in which paren- 
theses can come at the end of a sentence. 

The Apostrophe [ ' ] indicates (1) The elision of 
a letter or letters — as 'tis for it is, thro' for through ; 
(2) The possessive case — as hoy's ; (3) The plurals 
of letters or signs — as " Mind your p's and j's." 

Guillemets, quotation points, or inveiiied com- 
mas, are of two sorts — single [' '] and double ['* "]. 

Double express an ordinary quotation or 
speech. Single express (1) A quotation within 
a quotation, or speech within a speech ; a quoted 
speech, or a spoken quotation ; (2) The repetition 
of part of a speech or quotation ; (3) A borrowed 
phrase or short sentence. 

Dots [....] indicate (1) The omission of 
certain immaterial words in a quotation ; (2) The 
repetition of words occupying the same place in 
the preceding line; (3) A gap in a series of 
scientific expressions. 
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A dash is used where part of a word is 

designedly omitted ; as " K g G e " (King 

George). 

"Where words are thus designedly omitted, 
Asterisks [* *] are used. 

Asterisks are also used where whole sentences 
are left out for the reader's imagination to supply, 
from some motive or other on the writer's part. 

The Acute accent ['], as already discussed, is 
very rarely employed except in works upon 
grammar; but the Grave accent [^] is employed 
to express the fact that certain letters are sounded 
in a distinct syllable — ^as "LovM" sounded as 
two syllables. The acute accent, on the contrary, 
indicates the accentuation of a non-accented 
syllable — as " character." 

The Trema, or Dicereais, [ •• ] is employed to 
show that two sequent vowels form separate 
syllables, as Danae. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SEMEIOLOGY. 

[This chapter, also, is not required for the Public 

Examinations.] 

An Asteidsk (*), an Obelisk (f), a Double 
Dagger ( J ), and Parallels ( || ), or small lettera 
and figures, refer to some note in the margin or 
at the bottom of the page. 

A Hyphen (-) is used to indicate the elemen- 
tary part of a compound word — as he-goat, noun- 
phrase; or to disconnect for emphasis' sake in 
any word, whether simple or compound, the 
syllables or even the letters of which it is made 
up ; as " Ne-ver dead, dead, d-ead ! *' It is also 
used when the syllables of a word are partly in 
one line and partly run on into the following 
line. 

In the correction of MS. or of printed proof, 
certain symbols are written imderneath the 
faultily printed letter, word, or words in the text, 
and certain corresponding words or letters or 
symbols are inserted in the margin. 

Thus a line drawn thtough the faulty portion 
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of the text, and §* in the margin signifies cMe, or 
strike out the faulty portion ; as — 

"It has been sometimes eflon said" J" 
Here " often " must be deleted. 

The caret [ a ] under the text, and the letters or 
punctuation required in the margin, signify that 
the said letters or punctuation must be supplied 
in the places indicated by the caret ; as — 

" What a A fool ! " Taiserahlej 

Here " miserable " must be supplied between " a " 
and « fool." 

A Une through the faulty word or letter in the 
text, and the correct word or letter in the 
margin, signifies that the one is to be replaced by 
the other; as — 

"Her tongue is a sore eviction " infliction J 

Here "affliction" must be replaced by "inflic- 
tioa" 

Where the letters in the text are printed too 
close, lines are put between each letter in the 
text, and a jj; is inserted in the margin ; as — 
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So " Theworld '' ^ 

/\ 

.shows that space is required between " The " and 
" world." 

" The blessings they have conferred."^ n^n mi 

^A foolish son, etc." 
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signifies that there is to be no new paragraph, 
but that " A foolish son, etc.," must come in the 
same line as " blessings conferred." 

" ^that I am ll Unfortunate wretch , '' tr. 

signifies that " Unfortunate wretch " and " that I 
am " should change places. 

So " A fool and money his," signifies that we 

2 1 

must read, " A fool and his money." 



So, lastly, " We (confess \and [acknowledge^ " 
signifies that " confess " and " acknowledge " must 
be transposed. 

" Those only / w ho mix in society," signifies 
that " only " and " who " must be brought closer 
together. 

"Com^i^and the people" enjoins the entire 
removal of space between " com " and " mand." 

" Demon that you are ! " [ T he Neiu Pai\ 
unhappy wretch shuddered but made 
no reply." 

signifies th at the paragraph should ^nd at " you 
are 1" and that " The unhappy, etc.," should com- 
mence a new paragraph. 

"The poor boy shed many bitter tears," stet, 

signifies that the word "bitter" should be re- 
tained. 

In all other cases underscore the faulty text 
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and put in the margin " bolder figs^ if you want 
larger figures, *' itals.," " caps.,'' if you want itaKcs 

or capitak instead of ordinary type ; ^9 if the 

text is inverted ; if it is crooked ; " rom" 

if you want Roman type instead of italics, and 
so on. 

" That little book has [ never over 

lost its charm," 

signifies that "never" is to be carried over to 
next line. 

I indicates one or more words beyond the 
line. 

''P.T,Oy directs the attention to something on 
the other side of the page. 

The following commence with a capital — 

(1) The substantives and principal words in 
the title of a book ; as " Euclid's Elements of 
Geometry ; " " Goldsmith's Deserted Village." 

(2) The names of the Deity ; as God, Jehovah, 
the Almighty. Also a personal pronoun when 
applied to the Deity; as "Hear Him." Also 
ordinary titles of honour in a direct address ; as 
My Lord, Sir, Your Honour, etc. 

(3) The proper names of persons, places, streets, 
rivers, ships, mountains, etc. ; as Thomas, London, 
Cheapside, the Thames, the Royal George, Snow- 
don. Also common names when used as proper 
names ; as Daddy, Little Boots, etc. Also common 
nouns when personified; as, "Come, gentle 
Spring" The names of days, months, particular 
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feasts, games, and historical events ; as Tuesday, 
June, Easter, Baste the Bear, the Reformation. 

The preceding may all be regarded as proper 
names of persons, places, or things, and, as such, 
of course commencing with capitals. 

(4) The first word in every sentence, and in 
every line of poetry. 

(5) Lastly, capitals are used to draw especial 
attention, on the part of the parties addressed, 
to the principal words in a sentence. Thus — 

CAUTION. 

Two Boys were charged at the Marylebono 
Police Court with Throwing Stones, and were 
each Sentenced to Four Days' Imprisonment and 
Six Strokes with a Birch Rod. 

Here all the important words are capitalized, 
with the object of attracting attention. 

Italics are used with the same object, and, like 
capitals, produce a pleasing effect if used with 
judgment and in moderation, but are mawkish 
and insipid if used to excess. 

Italics are also used by printers to express 
non-English words and phrases; as quoad hoc, 
toto ccelo, etc. I cannot say I admire this 
practice, but they ^v^ll do it. 

New paragraphs should be employed when 
there is a marked change in the current of 
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thought They bear exactly the same relation 
to full stops that full stops, in their tum^ do to 
colons. Every new speech or cited passage 
should invariably be distinguished &om what 
precedes it by a new paragraph. 

The following scrap from a schoolboy's essay 
admirably exemplifies the utter confusion occa- 
sioned by the neglect of this rule, further aggra- 
vated by the omission of inverted commas. 

" The captain and the gentleman were standing 
on the i^oop, when Arthur the cabban boy came 
up to him and said can I speak to you privately, 
no said the captain we are aU frends. well sir 
I was walking and I saw one of those black 
niggars bending over the side of the ship I could 
understand a little of their language, the one in 
the boat said are their many not more than 20 
in all said the other then the one in the boat said 
in about ten days from now," etc. 
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classification of: 
(l)according to meaning 137 Or-c 

(2) according to origin 137 d 

comparison of 137, 138 

interjectional adverbs 138 b 

primary origin of 54 & 
Alliteration 204 d, 205 

Alphabet 28-31 

liquids, the 28 h 

mutes, the 29 b 

Bibilants, the 29 c 

labials, the 29 d 

gutturals, the 29 d 

trills, the 29 h 

nasals, the 29 h 

vowel consonants 30 b 



[for the rest see Qause and 
Sentence.] 
Anapaest 206 A 

Anglo-Saxon. See Language and 

Origin. 
Antecedent. See Pronouns. 
Anuric. See Letters. 
Anti-climax 188 a 

Antithesis 187 g 

Apocope 39 c 

Apposition 151 g 

Archaic grammar 23-27 

perfB. and puticiples 24, 26, 27 
Articles, the 109, 110, 180 g-181 b 

not separate parts of speech 176, 

177 
a after what, too, etc., ex- 
plained 181 
a, the, and some distin- 
guished 109 c-110 a 
Assimilation. See Etymology. 
Asterisk 218 6, c, 219 a 
Asyndeton 'SMk 1 
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Attributive clause. S^ee Clause. 
Augmentatives. ike Suffixes. 
Auxiliary verbs. Su Verbs. 



Brackets, use of 
Break, use of 

Case 



216 
215 d, 216 



84-88 
84 d 
84« 

85-87 & 



nominative 

accusative 

genitive 

possessive 

ordinary possessive and 

genitive distinguished 87 d, 88 a 
partitive genitive 88 h 

*i is not hU 87 c 

possessive n in mine, thine, 

etc. 105 6 

the complementary possessive 105 d 
possessive case, when used 186 d 

Capitals, when used 222, 223 

Cardinal adverbs 96 h 

adjectives 96/ 

Changes the language has under* 

gone 11-16 

Changes the language has under- 
gone during the last century 
or so 17-23 

Changes in meaninfts of words 19-21 

Changes in pronunciation of 

words 22, 23 

Clause 151/ 

principal 151c, 197 e 

subordinate 151 d, 197/ 

co-ordinate 151 e, 197 e 

subjective 197 g 

objective 197/1 

attributive 198 a 

extensive 198 b 

complementary 198 c 

aimax 187 h 

Colon, the 213, 214 

Collective nouns. See Nouns. 

Comma, the 211, 212 

Common nouns. See Nouns. 

Comparison. See Adjectives. 

Complex sentence. See Sentence. 

Compound consonants. See Al- 
phabet. 

Compound sentence. See Sentence. 

Compound sounds, the 71, 72 

Compound words 63, 64 

disguised and simulated 64 c 

classification of 64 b 

spelling of 72 

Law of. See Law. 

Concrete nouns. See Nouns. 

Conjugation. See Verb. 
Conjunctions 141-143 

copulative coi\junctions 141 e, 166/ 



Conjunctions, continued : 

connective 142 c 

distributive 142/ 

adversative 142 g 

co-ordinative and snbordina- 

Uve 142 b 

illative 142 d 

continuative 142 e 

conditional and relative 143 e 

origin of 51-53 

Co-ordinates, connect like to 

like 168/, 186/ 

Copula, the 194 b 

primeval origin of 55 c 

Copulative verbs, the 194 b, c 

Correction of MS. 219-222 

Correlatives 176 c, d 



Dactyl 

Danish elements 

Dash, tise of 

Declension 

six declensions 
double plurals 



206^ 
12 b 

218 a 
80 a 
80 a 
81b 



nouns that have no singular 81 d 

plural 82 b 
plurals dififering in meaning 

from singular 83 b, e 

plurals of compound nouns 83 d, e 
Defects in alphabet. SSee Alphabet. 
Defects in the use of the alphabet. 

See Alphabet. 
Dentals. See Alphabet. 
Degrees of comparison. See Ad- 
jectives. 
Derivatives 38, 39 

primary 38 c 

secondary 38 d 

spelling of 72 

Diaeresis 218 e 

Diminution of inflection 17-19 

Diminutives. See Suffixes. 
Diphthongs. See Alphabet. 
Disinflection. See Law. 
Disjunctive conjunctions. See Con- 
junctions. 
Dissimilation. See Law. 
Distributive conjunctions. See Con- 
junctions. 
Distributive pronouns. See Pronouns. 
Divergence. See Law. 
Dots, use of 217 g 

Dual, traces of 18 b 

Dualistic er and th 91, 92 

See Alphabet. 



Ellipsis 

law of. See Law. 
English 

o\d VAv^Ush 



152 b-e 

11-16 
lid 



Index. 
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EogliHh, coniinued: 

modern Engli8h 13 h 

Middle English of Ist sub- 
period 12-14 
2nd sub-period 13-15 
Buh-periods of modem Eng- 
lish 15, 16 
•why derived firom so many 

difTcrcnt languages 35 t 

late in becoming the lan- 
guage of literature —con- 
sequences of this 34 c 
Etymology 38-64 
general principles of 38, 39 
definition of 38 a 
UHe of 38 h 
of the numerals 96, 97 
law of 158 d 
historical etymology ) g^ ^ gg 59 
logical etymology f «» " » 
Exclamation, use of the note of 



Feminine suffixes. Stt SufSxes. 
Further and farther 



214 



94 6 



Gender 77-t9 

not sex 77 6 

number of 78 6 

•ways of distinguishing sex 78 h 

foreign 79 c, d 

masculine from feminine 79 t 

t a neuter suffix 99/ 
« a feminine prefix and suffix 99 g 

Genitive. Sat Case. 

Grammar 1 a 

Grammatology 1 & 

Greek, of the Japhetic family of 

language 6 c 

at what periods introduced 9 d 

origin, words of 40 

Grimm's law 60, 61 

how far true 61 6 

Gulllemcts, use of 217 

Had rather = would rather 1 67 / 

Ilamitic 4 c 

Hendladys 188 6 

Hieroglyphics 30 e 
HlMtoric present, etc. See Tense. 

Hybrid words 48, 49 

IM. suffix + Gr. root 49 h 

N.F. suffix + A.S. root 49 b 

Hyperbole 187 c 

Iambus 206 e 

Jdiom 160 b 

Infinitive mood 116 d 

is and is nut a noun 1 16 e 

interjcctional 171 i 
use in analysis 19J/, 203 b 
pcrf. inf., when used 169 c, 170 



Inflection, sorts of 73 c 

showing traces of A.S. gender, 
case, and number 17, 18 

Interjections, the 144 

classification of 144 b 

Interrogation, use of the note of 214 c 

Irregular verbs. See Verbs. 

Italics, use of 223 c, d 

It . , . that 183/ 



Japhetic languages, the 



6-7 



Keltic elements 7 c 

Anglo-Fren(;b>word8 from the 43 b 

Labials. See Alphabet. 

Languages of the world, the various 3 

Latin 6 d 

element 7 

four periods of 8, 9 

origin, words of 41, 42 

queer spelling and silent letters 

signs of Latin origin 42 c 

Laws of language, universal 1 7-23 

the law of disinfiection 17-19 

divergence 19 b 

dissimilation 19 d 

Laws of syntax 1 62-1 7 1 

the law of ambiguity 153, 154 

safety 154/1 

ellipsis 155 

punctuation 156 e 

compound words 156 d 

dissimilation 166-158 

simplification 158 c 

etymology 158 d 

logic 168/ 

tautology 158 ^-160 b 

{)leonasm 160 c 

ogj 60-63 
apocope "^ 

syncope > 39 c 
procopd j 

contraction 61, 62 

assimilation 62 b 
interchange of cognate letters 62 c 
quasi reduplication of m and n 63 a 

provection 63 b 

metathesis 63 c 

reduplication 67 

Letters : 

anuric letters 65, 66 

silent letters 66 

modifying letters 66, 67 

reduplicated letters 67, 68 

soqucncc of letters 68 

Liquids. See Alphabet. 



Metaphor 
Metathesis 



187 6 
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Metonymy 


187 d 


Metre 


204 & 


Monoids, the. Set Sounds. 




Muod 


iis-m 


Mutes. Stt Alphabet. 





Nasals. See Alphabet. 

Number. See Verb, etc. 

Nominative. Su Case. 

Nouns, the 74-88 

class or kind of nouns 74-77 

abstract nouns 74, 75 

concrete nouns 74 d, 75 & 

proper nouns 75 c 

common 75d76& 

collective 76 c 

of multitude 76 d 
distinction between last two 76 e,/ 
prevalent errors on the subject 77 a 

people 76, 77 

Numerals 95-97 

cardinal • 96/ 

ordinal 96 c 

fractional 96 d 

cardinal adverbs 96 b 

ordinal adverbs 96 e 
etymology of. See Etymology, 
numerical phrase takes pliural 185 g 

OnomatopoQia 50 
onomatopoeic etymology 50-59 
ouumatopuQic origin of lan- 
guage 50, 51 

Origin. See Words. 

Orthoepy 1 c 

Orthography 1 c 

Participle, absolute 170 e 

Particles, the 73 b 

Parts of speech, the 73 a 

order of creation <^ 51-64 

primaeval 64 c, 55 a 

Period, or full stop, use of 214 t 
Pers(m. See Verb. 

Per ton 183 ^, 184 
Philology 1 a 
I'honetism 34 b 
Pleonasm 151, 152 
I'lural. See Declension, 
rolysyndcton 166/ 
Position of words in the sen- 
tence 172-174 
Possespive. See Case and rronouiis. 
I'redicate. See Analysis. 
I*reflxe8 39 a 
Anglo-Saxon 44, 45 
I^tin 42 6 
Greek 40 h 
Norman-French 42/ 
JYepiisitions, the 139-141 
origiu of &i b 



Prepositions, the, contitmed: 
classification of: 
(1^ according to meaning 139 b 
(2) according to origin 140, 141 
Primitives. See Roots. 
Procope 39 e 

Pronouns, the 98-109, 110, 111 

posseiisive 104, 105 

reflexive 105, 106 

indefinite 106, 107 

distributive 107, 108 

reciprocal 108 

antecedent 108, 109 

personal 98,99 

demonstrative 100 

interrogative 100 

relative 101-104 

distributed amongst the seve- 
ral parts of speech 110, 111 
complementary possessive 
pronouns 110 b 
how far capable of com- 
parison 110 b 
pronominal adverbs ill 
syntax of 174-184 
in absolute case 176 b 
where . . . from = wJience 176 e 
relative pronouns, syntax 

of 177-179 

primeval origin of 55, 56 

Proposition 150 c 

affirmative and negative 150 d 
Prosody 204-210 

Prosopopoeia 187 / 

Provection 63 b 

Punctuation 211-218 

Relative pronoun. See Pronoun. 31 b 
Rhymes, single, double, etc. 206 b 

printers' rhymes 206 a 

Rhythm 204 c 

Roots 38 c 

Runic alphabet 31 b 



Sanscrit 

Semicolon 

Semimonoids. See Sounds. 

Semitic 

Sentence 

simple 

compound 

complex 
Sequence of tenses 
Sex. See Gender. 
Sibilants. See Letters. 
Some one not = one 
Sounds, tiie 

monoids 

semimonoids 

uxomouoids 



5d 
213 

4,5 
151 a 
1516 
151 6 
1516 

165 



184 c 

32 

69 a 

69 c 

70 6 



Index. 
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Soundfs the, contiiKUtA : 

free 8ound8 
Subject. Set, Analysis. 
Subjects : When will two or 
take a singular verb 
them ? 
Subjunctive mood 
Sub^tantive8 

presentlve 

Rymbolical 
Suffixes 

I^atin 

Greek 

Nonnan -French 

Anglo-Saxon 

primeval origin of 

augmentative, Teutonic 
A.F. 

{tatronymics 
pminine 
diminutive, L. 
Gr. 



A.S. 



Syllable 
Syncope 
Synotdoche 
Synthesis 



(subst. 
(adj.) 



more 

after 

161-164 

18 d 

74-88 

64 d 

64 d 

39 a 
41,42 

40 b 
43 a 

45-48 
66 6 
459 
43 a 

46 p 
Y9c 

41 d 
40 & 
46/ 

47 ^ 
36 a 
39 c 

187 e 
160 a 



) 



Tautology 168 ^160 6 

Trt'tiia 218 C 
'I'rlllH. Su, Letters. 

Trochee 206/ 

Uromonoids. Sot Sounds. 

Vcrbfl 112-136 

difTeront kinds of 112-114 

uiodificatlous of 114 

voice 114 



Verbs, wniiMuA: 

tense 117-119 

number 119 

person 119 

conjugation 120-134 

defective verbe 134, 135 

anxiliary verba 121 

compound auxiliaries 121 c 

Bemi-auxiliarles 169 a 

m in am, ( In art 122, 123 

classification of auxiliaries 123 c 
origin of auxiliaries 64 c, 56 a 
irregular veriM 124 h 

tenues 117-119 

the strong conjugation 130 t 

the weak conjugation 130/ 

why so called 131 

verbs and substantives differing : 
in accent only 148 a 

in spelling only 148 b 

in pronunciation only 148 b 

verbs and suljstanti ves strictly 

Identical 148 a 

identical in primary origin 64 c 
Voice. Stt Verb. 



Vowel consonants. Btt Letters. 
Words: 

of A.S. origin 

of l.atin origin 

of Grcok origin 

of Danish origin 

of Keltic origin 

of Teutonic origin 
A.F 



43,44 

41,42 

40 

12 b 

tc 

through 

43 b 



of KeltJc origin through A.F. 43 b 
of miscellaneous origin 9, 10 

of more parts of speech than 

one 145-148 

position of, in sentence 172-174 



TU£ END. 
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